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To  Jim,  Russia  was  just  another  isolated  history  lesson,  with 
^0  real  bearing  on  his  life.  Then  this  question  in  a  recent  Coronet 
article  aroused  his  curiosity,  and  he  learned  about  an  influential 
power,  able  to  color  future  history  with  its  political  doctrines. 
By  showing  Jim  the  connection  between  the  large  world  and 
his  small  one-Coronet  helped  him  to  see  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  learning  history  and  living  it. 

Throughout- the  country,  thousands  of  students  like  Jim  are 
seeing,  through  a  Coronet  window,  how  the  facts  of  education 
blend  into  the  pattern  of  everyday  living.  Their  teachers  have 
found  that  Coronet  increases  students'  respect  for  classroom 
lessons  by  taking  them  out  of  the  classroom  and  relating 
education  to  life. 

Through  Coronet’s  “Education  for  Living,”  Jim  learned  how 
important  the  study  of  social  science  was  to  his  own  future. 
Similar  experiences  with  Coronet  could  be  cited  in  connection 
with  every  other  school  subject.  In  the  breadth  and  vitality 
of  Coronet’s  articles,  Bookettes,  special  features.  Picture 
Stories  and  Game  Books,  teachers  everywhere  are  finding  the 
perfect  companion  for  their  classroom  plan  of  educating  for 
living. 

Order  Coronet  for  your  students- by  filling  in  the  coupon  and 
mailing  it  to  Coronet’s  Education  Department  today. 


J  40% 


school 


-.■\5c  per  ceM 


instead 

_5  copies 


Minimum 


montW^  order 


.  .ott  ^rt'eo  you 

Your  nrootWY  copies  per  0'°'' 


Education  Department*  CORONET  MAGAZINE 
919  North  Michigan  Avenue  •  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Please  enter  my  order  for _ copies  of  CORONET  each  month 

(minimum  monthly  order,  5  copies)  for _ months,  beginning  with 

the _ issue,  at  the  special  School  Rate  of  15c  per  copy. 
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SILICONE  RUBBER 


SILICONI  RUIBER,  new  product  of  the 
G.E.  Research  Laboratory,  retains 
its  clastic  properties  at  temperatures 
from  minus  60  to  575  degrees  F,  A 
silicone  rubber  gasket,  after  operat¬ 
ing  continuously  at  300  degrees  F. 
for  300  hours  in  a  turbosupcrchargcr, 
like  the  one  on  the  right,  is  still  so 
soft  that  it  can  be  used  again. 
Turbosupcrchargcrs  get  hot  in  the 
corrosive  blast  of  the  engine's  ex¬ 


haust,  and  operate  in  the  bitter  cold 
substratosphere.  That’s  why  the 
gasket  must  be  made  to  withstand 
heat  and  cold.  The  use  of  rubber  is 
limited  because  at  low  temperatures 
it  is  brittle  and  smashes  like  glass, 
while  at  high  temperatures  it  melts 
or  bums.  But  the  new  silicone 
rubber  will  take  violent  jolts  and 
even  though  it  may  get  very  hot, 
or  cold,  will  not  lose  its  elasticity. 


This  adv*rtiMin«nl  b  on«  of  a  sort**,  do* 
tignod  as  a  sorvic*  to  toochors  of  quotNon- 
asking  boys  and  girb.  Gonarof  Chetric  Co^ 
Schanactody,  Naw  York. 


GENERAL  A  ELECTRIC 

•M-coc-in 


SILICON-OXYGEN  BACKBONE.  Closely  related  to  carbon,  silicon  is  present  in  sand 
and  glass,  which  are  highly  resistant  to  heat.  Both  elements  can  form  long 
chain-like  molecules  called  polymers.  Organic  polymers,  such  as  natural  and 
synthetic  rubber,  have  as  a  backbone  a  string  of  carbon  atoms.  Silicone  is  also 
a  polymer,  but  its  backbone  is  a  series  of  units  each  consisting  of  a  silicon  and 
oxygen  atom. 

CH,  CH,  CH,  HCH,  HHHCH,  HHH  CH,  HH 
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-O-Si-O-Si-O-Si-O-  -C-C  =  C-C-C-C  =  C-C-C  -  C=  C-C- 
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CH,  CH,  CH,  H  H  H  H  H  H 

SILICONS  POLYMIl  CARSON  ROLYMIR 

This  replacement  of  the  carbon  backbone  with  silicon-oxygen  linkages  is 
responsible  in  most  instances  for  improved  thermal  stability. 


RESEARCH  IN  SILICONE  rubber  con¬ 
tinues.  Before  the  war,  work  was 
already  being  done  in  this  field. 
War  needs  hastened  the  commercial 
development  of  silicones.  They  take 
the  forms  of  a  plastic  as  soft  as 
putty  which  will  bounce  as  high  as 
rubber;  an  electrical  insulating 
compound  that  will  operate  con- 
tinously  without  charring  at  high 
temperatures;  oils  with  almost  un¬ 
changing  viscosity  which  remain 
liquid  and  non-volatile  as  tem¬ 
perature  changes;  and  vapors  which 
make  fabrics  and  ceramics  water- 
repellent. 

In  its  present  state  of  development, 
silicone  rubber  is  not  suitable  for 
uses  that  require  high  tensile 
strength.  In  this  respect,  its  grow¬ 
ing  pains  are  not  unlike  those  of 
synthetic  organic  rubber.  But  the 
research  in  silicone  rubber  is  by  no 
means  over.  “Silicone  chemistry,” 
so  parallel  to  “carbon  chemistry,” 
has  possibilities  whith  stagger  the 
imagination. 
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MESSAGES 


TO  AMERICAN 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


Ho.  10 


“Living  Backgrounds"  for  Class  Discussion 


Nearly  sixty-five  years  ago,  in  the  busy  little  river  town  of  Prescott, 
Wisconsin,  seven  hieh  school  bovs  oioneered.  for  those  oarts.  in  a  wav  of 


IN  Wisconsin,  seven  high  school  boys  pioneered,  for  those  parts,  in  a  way  of 
keeping  pace  with  happenings  in  history  and  American  government.  At  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  their  teacher,  each  of  them  subscribed  for  the  weekly  edition  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  for  three  years  they  used  it  as  supplemental  study 
material. 


One  of  these  boys,  John  Callahan,  himself  took  to  teaching,  and  now  is 
Wisconsin’s  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  an  office  he  has  held  for 
twenty-five  years.  In  the  long  stretch  since  his  graduation  he  never  has  forgotten 
what  that  New  York  newspaper  meant  to  him  and  his  classmates. 

“It  widened  our  view  of  what  was  going  on  in  our  own  and  other  lands,** 
said  Dr.  Callahan  recently.  “It  gave  us  a  sort  of  ‘head  start’  on  events,  achieve¬ 
ments  and  discoveries  which,  however  important,  couldn’t  be  included  in  text¬ 
books  for  several  years,  at  least.  It  supplied  a  lot  of  good  reading,  and  no  end  of 
material  for  hard-fought  debates. 


“Of  course,  we  had  to  dig  out  for  ourselves  the  articles  that  would  best  serve 
as  live  aids  in  classroom  and  forum.  That’s  where  today’s  students  have  a  decided 
advantage.  In  the  Reader’s  Digest  intelligently  sifted  reapings  from  all  fields  of 
human  endeavor  are  presented  in  a  manner  which  makes  them  almost  ‘living  back¬ 
grounds’  for  classroom  discussion  of  affairs  and  trends.  Briefly,  clearly  and  in 
admirable  English,  these  varied  subjects  are  so  entertainingly  handled  that  they 
not  only  hold  one’s  interest,  but  prompt  a  desire  to  learn  more  about  them. 


“The  Digest  is  a  continuing  and  impartial  ‘diary’  of  the  American  way  of 
life  and  the  actual  workings  of  our  democracy.  At  a  time  when  world  welfare  is 
to  be  so  influenced  by  our  course  here  at  home,  its  value  as  an  aid  to  the  teaching 
of  good  citizenship  increases  the  need  for  its  use  in  our  schools.  The  next  few 
years  will  call  for  high  loyalty  to  the  ideals  for  which  so  many  of  our  youth  have 
suffered  and  died,  and  I  feel  that  teachers  will  find  this  little  magazine  most 
helpful  in  guiding  their  classes  to  the  kind  of  citizenship  these  heroes  have  so 
nobly  typified.’* 


Ill®  Bagssfi 
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Next  June,  ten  ambitious  young  men  . . .  who  are 
high  school  seniors  today  . . .  will  begin  a  4-year 
Engineering  Course  at  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  —  with  tuition  fees  and  part  of  their 
living  expenses  provided  for  in  advance! 

They  will  be  the  ten  winners  of  George  West- 
inghouse  Scholarships ...  a  5 -year  program  which 
includes  4  years  at  Carnegie  Tech,  plus  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  2  years  of  practical  workinWestinghouse 
plants  —  for  which  they  are  compensated  at  pre¬ 
vailing  wages. 

Wouldn’t  you  he  proud  if  members  of  your 
Senior  Class  were  among  these  fortunate  ten? 

If  you  have  any  boys  in  your  graduating  class 
who  ...  in  your  judgment . . .  can  rank  high  in 


scholarship  and  leadership,  encourage  them  to 
enter  this  competition,  without  delay. 

Final  selection  of  winners  of  George  Westing- 
house  Scholarships  (valued  at  $1,850  each)  is 
based  upon  applicants’  general  ability,  engineer¬ 
ing  aptitude,  and  qualities  of  leadership. 

Of  course,  they  will  be  under  no  obligation  to 
enter  Westinghouse  employment  after  graduation, 
nor  does  Westinghouse  promise  such  employment. 

Scholarship  applications  must  be  received  by 
February  1,  1946.  So  urge  your  abler  Seniors 
to  write  for  complete  information,  today.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Supervisor  of  Scholarships,  Educational 
Dept.  (STM- 115), Westinghouse  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion,  306  Fourth  Ave.,  Box  1017,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


TV&stin0house 

PLANTS  IN  35  CITIfS  OTflCfS  IVtHYWHtKI 


Tun*  Im  JOHN  CHAKLE5  THOMAS— Sunday,  2:30  pm,  cST,  NBC  •  TED  MALONE  —Monday  through  Friday,  11:45  am,  EST,  American  Nofwork 
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NEW!  A  postwar  science 
series  for  grades  1  through  8 

Craig  and  Others 
“OUR  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE” 

Eight  up-to-the-minute  books  that  clarify  wonders 
of  present-day  science.  In  fascinating  style,  OUR 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE  teaches  boys  and  girls  the 
relationship  of  science  to  everyday  life.  The  series 
develops  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  basic  principles 
and  concepts.  Explains  the  latest  discoveries  and 
developments  in  the  scientific  field. 

Vivid  illustrations  in  color  and  black  and  white 
make  these  new  CRAIG  books  a  pleasure  to  study. 
Easy  to  teach,  too  —  with  interesting  exercises  and 
practical  experiments  which  do  not  reijuire  expensive 
technical  apparatus. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11 


Distributed  in  New  Jersey  by 

KUNZ 

Motion  Picture  Service,  Inc 
1319  Vine  Street 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Against  the  weak 
Can  force  the  great 
To  turn  their  fields 
Into  armed  camps 
To  train  their  men 
To  send  afar 
To  stem  the  tide 
And  make  right  win. 


Urdess  we  wish 
To  waste  our  wealth 
In  making  war. 

In  settling  strife. 

In  keeping  great 
Our  martial  strength. 
We  must  learn  how 
To  work  with  those 
W ho  neighbors  are, 
'Despite  the  miles 
And  seas  that  lay 
Between  our  homes. 


When  others  starve 
And  need  our  help. 
When  they  aspire 
And  need  a  word 
Of  hope  and  aid. 

When  hardship  comes 
And  calls  are  heard 
For  hands  stretched  forth 
In  fellowship. 

Let  us  pay  heed 
As  neighbors  should 
With  tears  and  aid. 

With  counsel  wise — 

A  brother  s  love. 


A  New  World  ^8  Here 


Mode  for  Schools  and  Churches  1 


“Lhing  as  World  Neighbors” 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  Ninet>'-. 
First  Annual  Convention  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  on 
November  December  1  and  2,” 
according  to  Charles  J.  Strahan, 
NJEA  Executive  Secretary. 


Comment 


The  point  is  past 
When  spcwe  and  time 
Could  insulate 
And  separate 
Our  land  from  those 
Who  also  live 
Upon  this  earth. 


A  gun  that's  fired 
Across  the  seas 
Can  break  the  glass 
In  windows  here. 

A  troop  that  moves, 
Aggression  bent. 


So  in  our  schools 
’Tis  right  we  teach 
How  men  can  live 
As  neighbors  good. 
For  on  this  sphere 
We  are  one  world. 
And  what  hurts  one 
Does  hurt  us  all. 

And  ti'hat  helps  one 
Will  help  us  all. 

The  ties  that  bind 
Must  strengthened  be. 
For  surely  know 
W e  all  by  now 
That,  live  or  die. 
Succeed  or  fail. 

Our  lots  are  cast 
Together. 


Dreams  of  Future 
Have  Been  Roseate 


Educational  Coals 
Deemed  Logical 


All  Improvements 
Must  Be  Paid  For 


Every  Advance  Has 
Price  Tag  Attached 


The  World  We  Want 
Must  Be  Paid  For 


Mankind  during  the  past  four  years  has  conceived  the  termination 
of  the  war  to  be  a  milestone  marking  a  distinct  transition  between  an 
archaic  past  and  a  future  filled  with  rapidly  achieved  improvements.  In 
this  glorious  new  world  a-coming  nothing,  apparently,  was  impossible  of  attain¬ 
ment.  Roseate  dreams  of  automobiles,  air  conditioning,  television,  air  liners, 
household  appliances,  and  pre-fabricated  housing  were  given  substantial  form 
in  clearly-defined  blueprints  and  pictures. 

And  dreams  have  been  dreamt  about  education!  Three  months  ago  their 
attainment  seemed  eminently  logical — easy  to  achieve  once  the  awful  holocaust 
of  war  was  past. 

Our  efforts  in  war  have  now  been  crowned  with  victory.  The  war  is 
over.  Just  as  logical  today  as  before  seem  such  goals  as  equalized  educational 
opportunities  for  all  children,  greater  use  of  audio-visual  aids,  replacement  of 
old  and  inadequate  school  buildings,  smaller  class  size  to  permit  greater  individ¬ 
ualization  of  instruction,  more  adequate  salaries  for  teachers,  and  educational 
opportunities  for  adults. 


ilOTHING  WILL  BE  ACHIEVED  through  dreams  and  blueprints,  however, 
unless  the  American  public  is  willing  to  pay  the  additional  price  necessary  to 
transform  them  into  reality.  An  acknowledged  principle  of  economics  is  that 
price  determines  not  only  how  much  of  a  thing  is  bought,  but  also  whether  it 
is  bought  at  all.  And  while  it  is  true  that  human  contributions  can  constantly 
assist  in  improving  education,  it  is  edso  true  that  a  large  part  of  the  price  which 
must  be  paid  to  improve  education  must  be  paid  in  money. 

Educational  improvement  in  New  jersey  is  purchasable  only  at  a 
price.  Last  year  our  State  estimated  that  a  commendable  degree  of  equalization 
of  educational  opportunity  could  be  bought  for  approximately  eight  million 
dollars  annually.  The  total  cost  of  equipping  and  supplying  all  New  Jersey 
schoob  with  adequate  audio-visual  aids  is  unknown,  but  some  intimation  can 
be  derived  from  the  fact  that  Louisville,  Kentucky,  recently  found  that  it  would 
cost  $100,000  to  reach  the  minimum  standards  set  for  audio-visual  facilities 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education.  For  the  construction  of  needed  school 
plants  in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  will  be  required.  To  decrease  class  size  twenty  percent 
would  increase  the  school  budget  at  least  fifteen  percent.  And  if  the  adult 
education  field  is  earnestly  entered,  an  area  almost  incredibly  large  is  opened. 
In  the  United  States  59.5  percent  of  all  persons  more  than  twenty-five  years 
old  have  had  less  than  eight  years  of  education — a  total  number  of  people  large 
enough  to  carry  any  national  election.  More  than  13.5  percent  have  had  less 
than  five  years  of  schooling.  Real  achievement  in  the  adult  education  field  b 
possible,  but  it  has  a  price  tag  attached  to  it. 

\  ET  TRULY  IT  IS  TIME  that  we,  after  paying  untold  billions  of  dollars  to 
achieve  victory  in  war,  decide  how  much  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  greatest 
instrument  of  peace-education. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  in  the  future  will  be  the  kind  of  world  we 
pay  for. 

Sincerely, 

CL 

President. 
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THOUGHT  OF  THE  MONTH:  This  is  the  time  for  every  pubiic  schooi 
teacher  in  New  Jersey  to  express  her  professionai  spirit,  to  give  of  her 
strength  and  snbstanoe,  and  to  iend  her  support  to  the  improvement  of 
edacation>  and  teacher  weifare  by  joining  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association.  Meet  your  enroiiment  chairman  haif-way,  today. 


VICTORY  BOND  record  of  the 

HERE  American  People  in  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  war  bonds  has  been  as 
commendable  as  have  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  our  military  forces.  One  job  remains  to  be 
done — a  job  that  all  of  us  have  waited  four  long  years 
to  enjoy.  The  Victory  Loan  Drive  is  here. 

Educators,  who  have  supported  previous  war  loan 
drives  to  the  limit  of  their  financial  and  personal 
resources,  have  seen  value  a-plenty  in  the  lessons  of  thrift 
and  regular  saving  which  the  war-stamp  program  has 
promoted.  As  persons  living  on  fixed,  small  incomes, 
they  have  appreciated  the  influence  of  bond  buying  as 
a  curb  on  inflation. 

From  May,  1941,  through  July  9  of  this  year,  the 
Treasury  Department  was  called  on  to  spend  314  billion 
dollars,  chiefly  for  war  purposes.  During  this  time  the 
Treasury  had  .  an  income  of  128  billion,  mostly  from 
income  taxes.  In  other  words,  41  cents  of  every  dollar 
spent  was  raised  by  taxation.  This  compares  favorably 
with  the  21  cents  of  every  dollar  raised  during  the  World 
War  I  period.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the  overhead  cost 
of  securing  gigantic  loans  from  the  populace  averages  1% 
percent  as  compared  with  more  than  4  percent  in  World 
War  I. 

During  the  W'ar  the  Treasury  Department  sold  900 
million  individual  bonds  to  85  million  people — an  average 
of  10  bonds  for  every  person.  Some  bonds,  of  course, 
were  redeemed,  but  not  so  many  as  rumor  had  it.  The 
Treasury  still  has  $81.30  of  every  $100  of  E  bonds  taken 
in,  and  $85.22  of  every  $100  of  Series  E,  F,  and  G  bonds. 

The  Victory  Loan  is  needed  for  the  tremendous  tasks 
still  facing  the  Nation.  “Fixed  expenses”  alone  involve 
mustering-out  pay  for  veterans,  salaries  and  maintenance 
for  occupation  forces,  costs  of  terminating  thousands  of 
Army,  Navy,  and  Maritime  Commission  contracts,  and 
the  ever-mounting  costs  of  reconditioning  and  rehabili¬ 
tating  the  wounded. 

Our  job  won't  he  done  until  the  Victory  Drive  goal 
is  tichieved.  We’ve  been  proud  of  the  records  we’ve  made 
in  the  previous  campaigns  in  our  schools.  Let’s  finish 
the  job  right. 


TREES  MAY  HAVE  Long  years  ago  teach- 
BEEN  UNCOVERED  recruited  from 

the  graduating  classes  of 
high  schook  and  were 
sent  without  professional  training,  to  attempt  to  teach 
large  classes  of  children  under  particularly  adverse  condi¬ 
tions.  The  results,  quite  credibly,  were  poor.  With  atten¬ 
tion  focussed  upon  the  need  for  improvement,  training 
schools  were  established  to  give  one  year  of  professional 
orientation  to  teacher  recruits.  As  the  science  of  educa¬ 
tion  grew  larger,  two-year  normal  school  courses  were 
established.  Then  came  three-year  courses,  and  finally 
four-year  teacher  college  curricula  conferring  bachelor 
degrees.  Not  infrequently  are  heard  today  insistent  cries 
for  five-year  professional  preparatory  courses. 

The  trend  has  been  unmistakable — ^longer  courses  of 
preparation  for  teaching. 

But  now,  according  to  a  manuscript  submitted  to  the 
Journal  of  Education,  the  army  has  proved  to  its  own 
satisfaction  that  the  time  required  to  produce  a  good 
teacher  has  been  grossly  over-estimated.  The  army 
believes  it  has  telescoped  a  four-year  teacher-preparation 
course  into  seven  days. 

Regarding  the  art  of  teaching  as  a  technical  skill,  the 
army  dissected  the  teacher’s  task  and  formulated  an 
effective  program  of  training.  In  a  class  of  ten  teacher 
candidates,  each  was  given  a  dose  of  theory,  an  hour  of 
educational  psychology,  a  lesson  on  voice,  advice  on 
planning  a  lesson.  Explanation,  practice,  and  evaluation 
characterized  each  lesson.  To  teach  G.I.’s,  the  instructor 
was  given  practice  in  working  an  eight-step  plan  of 
1)  motivate;  2)  explain;  3)  demonstrate;  4)  have  men 
practice;  5)  test;  6)  criticize;  7)  reteach;  and  8)  re¬ 
practice. 

Teachers  working  under  the  army  plan,  while  they 
see  clearly  its  drawbacks,  confess  that  on  their  return  they 
will  emphasize  to  a  greater  degree  than  before  the 
principles  of  motivation,  demonstration,  practice,  evalua¬ 
tion,  and  re-practice. 

Nothing  the  army  has  done  has  been  new.  It  may, 
however,  have  stripped  away  a  little  of  the  foliage  to 
permit  a  better  view  of  the  trees. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Educational  Guidance 
of  Veterans 

By  CHARLES  W.  HAMILTON 

Director,  Division  of  Education  for  Veterans 


ITETERANS  are  returning  to  New  Jersey  at  a  steadily 
1  accelerated  rate.  Educational  counselors  must  continue  to  be 
*  alert  to  opportunities  for  helping  these  men  and  women  adjust 
themselves  to  civilian  life.  Latest  reliable  data  indicate  that  at 
least  one  in  four  will  be  interested  in  continuing  his  education. 


Authorities  in  the  armed  services, 
as  well  as  educators,  agree  that  sound 
guidance  is  indispensable.  Veterans 
will  appreciate  some  one  with  whom 
they  may  talk  it  out.  Sympathetic 
imderstanding  is  needed.  Since  educa¬ 
tional  problems  are  closely  tied  up 
with  the  veteran’s  other  activities,  our 
educators  who  work  with  veterans  must 
know  to  whom  veterans  may  be  di¬ 
rected  when  referral  is  necessary  for 
such  things  as:  what  to  do  with 
insurance;  the  getting  of  a  new  or 
an  old  job;  applying  for  a  loan;  seek¬ 
ing  medical  care;  and  receiving 
readjustment  compensation. 

Bulletins  Are  Prepared 
For  the  past  seven  or  eight  months, 
members  of  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  have  cooperated  in  preparing  in¬ 
formational  bulletins  which  have  now 
been  widely  distributed.  Every  coun¬ 
selor  should  have  a  set.  The  titles  are: 

No.  1.  Educational  Guidance  for  Vet¬ 
erans — General  Information 

No.  2.  Public  Secondary  Schools — 
Credit  Information 

No.  3.  Private  Business  Schools  of 
New  Jersey 

No.  4.  C  o  1  le  g  e  s  and  Professional 
Schools  in  New  Jersey 

No.  5  Vocational  Education  in  New 
Jersey  —  Public  and  Private 
Schools 

No.  6.  Preprofessional  Qualifying  and 
High  School  Equivalent  Certi¬ 
ficates  in  New  Jersey 

No.  7.  Adult  Education  Opportunities 
in  New  Jersey 

During  the  spring  months,  565  per¬ 
sons  attended  61  seminars  held  at  ten 


different  centers  in  the  state,  in  an 
effort  to  learn  about: 

a.  The  provisions  of  Public  Laws  16 

and  346 

b.  The  process  of  separation  from  the 

armed  services 

c.  The  special  techniques  of  guidance 

necessary  in  working  with  vet¬ 
erans 

d.  General  information  needed  in  the 

educational  guidance  of  veterans 

A  sampling,  which  included  more 
than  20,000  enlisted  men — not  oflBcers 
— who  have  been  separated  at  Fort 
Dix  during  the  past  few  months,  has 
given  us  some  very  valuable  data  with 
respect  to  the  educational  plans  of 
veterans.  As  previously  mentioned, 
26.2  percent  expect  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights,  otherwise  known  as  Public 
Law  3^.  Of  the  26.2  percent,  90.4 
percent  are  planning  full-time  educa¬ 
tion.  This,  at  least,  is  what  they  stated 
at  the  point  of  separation.  An  analysis, 
with  respect  to  type  of  education  to  be 
pursued  by  the  26.2  percent  who  have 
educational  aspirations,  shows  the  fol¬ 


lowing: 

High  School  -  -  -  '  -  7.5% 

Vocational  Training  -  -  53.8% 

Commercial  Training  -  4.3% 

College . 21.6% 

Refresher  Courses  -  -  12.8% 


Practically  none  of  these  men  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  are  interested  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education.  This  does  not  mean 
that  education  at  the  elementary  level 
is  to  be  ignored  when  educators  plan 


to  meet  veterans’  needs.  Note  that 
more  than  half  are  interested  in  voca¬ 
tional  training.  In  the  age  group  19-23 
also,  the  greatest  interest  is  in  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  the  second  great¬ 
est  in  college  work.  In  the  group  18 
and  under,  the  greatest  interest  is  in 
vocational  training  and  the  second 
ranking  interest  is  in  high  school.  This 
survey  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
providing  educational  facilities. 

Few  Want  Day  Courses 

The  State  High  School  Equivalent 
Certificate  will  meet  the  needs  of  some 
veterans.  Relatively  few  will  return 
to  regular  day  high  school.  Suitable 
accommodations  in  regular  and  special 
high  school  classes  can  be  provided, 
as  has  been  and  is  being  demonstrated, 
in  many  high  schools  in  the  state. 

Teachers  from  the  regular  faculty  can 
be  assigned  to  give  special  help,  either 
in  regular  classes  or  at  other  times 
convenient  to  the  veteran  and  teachers. 

Plans  to  permit  acceleration  will  be 
announced  by  the  Secondary  Division 
of  this  Department.  Late  afternoon 
and  evening  classes,  including  study 
centers,  are  being  organized  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Adult  Education  Di¬ 
vision.  Assurance  is  given  to  us  that 
vocational  interests  may  be  met,  if 
necessary,  by  recourse  to  facilities  out¬ 
side  of  the  regular  school,  including 
on-the-job  and  apprentice  training  pro¬ 
grams.  Administrators  of  junior  col¬ 
leges,  state  teachers  colleges,  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  including  the 
state  university,  and  private  business 
schools,  are  intensively  studying  the 
problem  of  providing  facilities  for 
veterans. 

Each  Is  Individual  Case 

Each  veteran  must  be  considered 
as  an  individual  case  and  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  attempt  the  program 
upon  which  he  has  set  his  heart.  Care¬ 
ful  guidance  can  modify  some  plans 
which  do  not  .seem  plausible  in  the 
light  of  all  the  circumstances;  but  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  veteran  should 
set  his  own  goal  and  have  our  help 
in  reaching  it. 

The  various  specialists  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education  > 
will  welcome  opportunities  to  help 
guidance  officers  and  to  give  coun¬ 
sel  and  advice  to  school  admin¬ 
istrators  and  boards  of  education. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the 
veteran  must  not  be  kept  ^n^ting. 

He  must  not  “be  given  the  run-  | 

around’’.  He  should  be  referred 
specifically  to  some  one  with  f 

whom  contact  can  readily  be 
made.  We  are  ready  to  drop 
everything  else  and  lend  an  ear 
when  those  who  work  with  vet¬ 
erans  seek  oar  assistance. 
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Teachers  College  at  Trenton  Participates 
In  National  Study  of  Intergroup  Relations 


The  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 
is  one  of  eight  colleges  participating  in 
a  study  of  intergroup  relations,  under 
the  direction  of  a  sub-committee  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  The 
project  is  being  financed  by  a  grant 
allotted  by  the  Conference  pf  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews,  and  will  continue  until 
February,  1946.  Bertha  Lawrence, 
Vice-President  of  the  NJEA  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  at  the  college,  is 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  faculty 
committee  carrying  out  the  various 
parts  of  the  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  year-and-a-half 
project  is  to  influence  teacher  educa¬ 
tion,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  increas¬ 
ing  understandings,  changing  inter¬ 
group  attitudes  and  habit  patterns,  and 
assisting  teacher-educating  institutions 
in  dealing  with  intergroup  relations  in 
their  own  curricular  programs. 

More  than  86  colleges  made  applica¬ 
tion  for  participation  in  the  study.  The 
colleges  finally  selected,  in  addition  to 
the  Trenton  college,  were  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege  of  West  Virginia,  Peabody  College 
of  Tennessee,  Wisconsin  State  Teachers 
College,  Wayne  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Albany 
State  Teachers  College,  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  College  Institute. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  NJ.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  he  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


To  become  familiar  with  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  the  project.  Miss  Lawrence 
spent  three  weeks  this  summer  in  a 
workshop  for  chairmen,  conducted  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


Wood'Ridge  Education  Board 
Gives  Dinner  to  Teachers 

Reversing  the  usual  custom,  the 
Wood-Ridge  Board  of  Education,  on 
October  18,  entertained  the  faculty  of 
its  school  system  at  a  dinner,  whose 
purpose  was  to  “promote  closer  rela¬ 
tions  between  all  co-workers.” 

At  the  dinner  the  Board  made  clear 
to  the  teachers  that  all  board  meetings 
were  open  to  faculty  members  who 
desire  to  attend. 


The  Metuchen  School  Board,  effec¬ 
tive  this  year,  adopted  a  new  accumu¬ 
lative  sick  leave  plan  and  an  improved 
salary  schedule. 

The  sick  leave  plan  allows  teachers 
with  less  than  10  years  of  service  a 
total  of  10  days  plus  the  number  of 
days  not  taken  for  sick  leave  during 
the  previous  two  years.  Teachers  with 
more  than  10  years  of  service  are 
allowed  to  accumulate  the  unused  days 
for  the  previous  three  years.  An  addi¬ 
tional  equal  number  of  days,  minus 
substitutes’  pay,  is  permitted  each 
teacher. 

The  new  maximums  for  teachers’ 
salaries  are:  for  teachers  with  two 
years  of  training,  $2000;  for  teachers 
with  three  years  of  training,  S2400; 
for  teachers  with  bachelor  degrees, 
$2800;  and  for  teachers  with  five  or 
six  years  of  experience,  $3000. 

The  intention  of  the  Board,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  schedule,  is  to  grant  annual 
$100  increments.  There  is  a  provision, 
however,  that  no  more  than  three  in¬ 
crements  will  be  granted  unless  the 
teacher  presents  evidence  of  three  cred¬ 
its  of  approved  professional  study. 

The  purposes  of  the  schedule,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Board,  are  to  1 )  provide 
means  for  holding  outstanding  teach¬ 
ers,  2)  provide  incentives  for  better 
educational  training,  3)  provide  the 
staff  with  financial  means  to  keep 


School  Secretaries  Find 
Workshop  to  Their  Liking 

Eleven  secretaries  representing  New 
Jersey  schools  attended  the  first  Work¬ 
shop  for  School  Secretaries  during  the 
summer.  The  workshop  was  a  new 
service  offered  by  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Louise  Henderson  and  Dr.  Wil¬ 
lard  S.  Elsbree  directed  the  course. 

Attending  from  New  Jersey  were 
Grace  B.  Bergey,  Palmyra;  Emma  G. 
Castner,  Washington;  Marion  J.  Car- 
randino,  Passaic;  Violet  A:  Halse, 
North  ^rgen;  Genevieve  L.  Hodges, 
Passaic;  Marie  L.  McDermott,  Pal¬ 
myra;  Anna  W.  Moore,  Pennington; 
Florence  S.  Patchel,  Palmyra;  Marjorie 
Schwarzwaelder,  Essex  Fells;  Ann 
Spangenberg,  Sparta;  and  Angelina 
Tarangelo,  Raritan. 

The  workshop,  according  to  those 
who  attended,  proved  a  great  success, 
and  plans  are  already  being  formulated 
for  a  repeat  performance  next  year. 


abreast  with  the  art  of  teaching,  4) 
present  teachers  a  schedule  of  salary 
payments  that  will  enable  them  to  plan 
their  personal  finances,  5)  build  mo¬ 
rale  and  confidence  in  the  staff,  6) 
recognize  meritorious  services,  and  7) 
provide  the  Board  with  a  business-like 
plan  for  compensating  employees. 


Schulz  Extends  Gratitude 
For  Tenure  Case  Assistance 

Mrs.  Madeline  L.  Schulz,  of  Newark, 
recently  sent  to  both  the  NJEA  Welfare 
Committee  and  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  a  letter  of  appreciation  for  the 
aid  and  assistance  given  her  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal  in  a  tenure  case  involving  tenure 
for  substitutes. 

Although  successfully  upheld  in  the 
lower  courts,  the  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals,  in  a  reversal,  ruled  that  time 
spent  as  a  substitute  could  not  be 
counted  toward  tenure.  Her  letter 
reads: 

“Dear  Sir;  May  I  express  my 
thanks,  in  these  t^ing  times,  for 
the  fdd  which  you  so  kindly  ex¬ 
tended  to  me  in  reference  to  my 
tenure  case? 

I  deeply  appreciate  all  that  you 
have  done. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Madeline  L.  Schulz.” 


'Metuchen  Education  Board  Adopts  Guide 
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No  Single  Rigid  Rule  Will  Improve  History 
Claims  Sons  of  American  Revolution  Report 


“It  is  most  heartening  to  note  that 
the  whole  educational  profession  is 
engaged  in  a  careful  analysis  of  those 
purposes  and  processes  which  are  es¬ 
sential  for  training  boys  and  girls  in 
civic  competence,”  states  Willard  I. 
Kimm,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Patriotic  Education,  in  his  report 
to  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  The  report 
appears  in  the  July,  1945,  quarterly 
bulletin  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Kimm,  who  is  a  past  vice  presi¬ 
dent  general  of  the  society  and  one 
of  the  deans  of  New  Jersey  bookmen, 
points  out  that  education  is  a  very 
complex  process,  and  that  no  single 
rigid  law  or  formula  will  improve  the 
teaching  of  history  or  the  development 
of  good  citizenship.  He  urges  .the  So¬ 
ciety  to  work  constructively  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  with  the  schools. 

As  evidence  of  the  earnest  thinking 
being  done  in  the  field  of  citizenship 
preparation,  he  cites  the  “Paths  to 
Better  Schools,”  published  as  the 
Twenty-third  Yearbook  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  School  Administra¬ 
tors;  and  “Educational  Program  for 
Youth  of  Secondary-School  Age,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals. 


Perth  Amboy  Schools  Adopt 
Improved  Salary  Schedule 

A  new  salary  guide,  the  joint  accom¬ 
plishment  of  board  of  education, 
superintendent,  and  local  education 
association,  begins  to  operate  in  Perth 
Amboy  this  year. 

The  schedule  is  based  on  teaching 
position,  experience,  and  preparation. 

Degree  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  start  at  a  minimum  salary  of 
$1300  and  can  progress,  by  $100  incre¬ 
ments,  to  $3200.  In  the  high  school 
degree  teachers  rise  from  $1800  to 
$3400.  High  school  teachers  with  mas¬ 
ters’  degrees  begin  at  $2000  and  rise 
to  $3650. 

Under  the  new  guide  present  individ¬ 
ual  salaries  are  considered  as  base 
salaries. 

Elementary  principals  with  bach¬ 
elors’  degrees  have  a  salary  range  of 
$30(X)  to  $4000.  With  masters’  degrees, 
their  salaries  run  from  $3400  to 
$4200. 
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He  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  “aliens  in  our  midst.”  The 
United  States  has  registered  as  non¬ 
citizens  more  than  3,500,000  persons. 
New  Jersey  is  sixth  among  the  states 
with  a  total  of  185,158  aliens. 


American  Legion  ReiM>lution 
Asks  Federal  Aid  for  Schools 

The  American  Legion,  which  has  in 
many  ways  shown  its  determination 
to  encourage  better  public  schools, 
adopted  in  the  July  26-29  meeting  of 
its  executive  committee,  the  following 
resolution  on  federal  aid  to  education: 

“Recommend  the  consideration  of 
legislation  in  the  79th  Congress  pro¬ 
viding  for  federal  participation  in 
school  support,  and  urge  that  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  adequately  protects  the 
schools  from  federal  domination  and 
secures  the  continued  existence  of  local 
control  of  schools,  receive  the  support 
of  The  American  Legion.” 


Classroom  Teachers  Decide 
On  Senator  as  Headquarters 

Distinguished  visitors  joined  the 
New  Jersey  Classroom  Teachers  in  a 
two-day  conference  at  the  Brighton  Ho¬ 
tel.  in  Atlantic  City,  on  September  15- 
16,  as  plans  for  participation  in  the 
NJEA  Convention  were  formulated. 

Among  the  guests  were  Mabel  Stu- 
debaker,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  the  Eastern  Re¬ 
gional  Director  of  the  Classroom 
Teachers  Department;  Mrs.  Beulah 
Keeton  Walker,  of  Texas,  South-Cen¬ 
tral  Regional  Director;  and  Regina  E. 
Smith,  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  Director. 

Plans  were  laid  for  the  Nominating 
Committee,  under  Mrs,  Florence  Price, 
of  East  Orange,  to  prepare  a  slate  of 
oflScers. 

It  was  decided  to  make  the  Hotel 
Senator  the  Classroom  Teachers’  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Atlantic  City  Con¬ 
vention. 

Helen  Sutton,  of  Jersey  City,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  conference. 


Review  Looks  at  Itself  through  Survey  Data 


The  New  Jersey  Educational  Re¬ 
view,  through  its  annual  summer  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  to  an  unselected  group 
of  400  readers,  had  a  rare  opportunity 
to  see  itself  as  others  see  it. 

The  survey  results  are  contained  in 
the  annual  report  submitted  by  the 
editor  to  the  members  of  the  Editorial 
Committee,  of  which  Mary  A.  Colton, 
of  Jersey  City,  is  chairman. 

The  report  shows  that  advertising 
revenue  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
$10,498.28,  an  increase  of  $1400  over 
the  preceding  year.  About  37%  of  all 
space  was  devoted  to  organization  ma¬ 
terial,  29%  to  professional  material, 
and  35%  to  advertising.  A  total  of  288 
pages  was  printed. 

Exclusive  of  materials  written  by 
officers  and  heads  of  auxiliary  agen¬ 
cies,  66  signed  articles  appeared,  with 
Union  and  Essex  tied  for  the  lead  in 
the  number  of  accepted  contributions. 
No  manuscripts  were  published  from 
Monmouth,  Sussex,  Cape  May,  War¬ 
ren,  and  Salem  Counties. 

The  survey  showed  that  39%  of  all 
readers  peruse  the  magazine  from 
cover  to  cover;  61%  read  only  the 
appealing  parts.  No  one  discards  it 
unread. 


The  favorite  features  appear  to  be, 
in  order,  editorials.  President’s  Mes¬ 
sage,  Association  Activities,  State  De¬ 
partment  Reports,  and  Teachers  in 
Print. 

The  magazine  is  “superior”  in  the 
opinion  of  35%  of  those  replying; 
65%  rated  it  “average.”  None  rated 
it  less  than  “average.” 


Perfect  Enrollment 
Will  Win  Certificate 

Individual  schools  which  have 
perfect  records  of  membership 
in  both  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association  are 
entitled  to  receive  an  honor  cer¬ 
tificate,  says  Charles  J.  Stra- 
han,  executive  secretary. 

A  letter  to  the  NJEA  office  cer¬ 
tifying  to  the  double  achievement 
will  bring  a  certificate  in  return. 

The  practice  of  awarding  the  cer¬ 
tificates  was  begun  last  year  when 
the  Middlesex  County  Education 
Association  made  them  available  to 
the  NJEA. 
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Through  Democratic  Discussions  Organization 


The  New  Jersey  Exlucation  Associa¬ 
tion,  through  its  Democratic  Discus¬ 
sions  organization,  launched  the 
■tate-wide  educational  project  designed 
to  acquaint  New  Jersey  citizens  with 
facts  about  the  United  Nations  and 
international  cooperation. 

The  launching  took  place  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  October  26, 
with  900  teachers  and  guests  overflow¬ 
ing  the  dinner  accommodations  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Rutgers  University  gym¬ 
nasium.  The  theme  was  “New  Jersey 
Meets  Her  World  Neighbors.” 

The  project,  which  is  sponsored  by 
Rutgers  as  the  State  University,  wiU 
serve  as  a  four-months’  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  possibilities,  on  a  state¬ 
wide  basis,  of  making  effective  the 
presentation  of  the  necessity  for  some 
aort  of  international  cooperation  and 
organization. 

Among  the  speakers  was  Governor 
Walter  E.  Edge,  who  is  serving  as  hon¬ 
orary  chairman  of  the  project.  As  a 
former  United  States  ambassador  to 
France  and  a  student  of  world  affairs, 


the  Governor  strongly  endorsed  the 
purposes  of  the  program,  which  are  to 

1.  Enable  the  citizens  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  know  their  neighbors  of 
the  United  Nations. 

2.  Make  them  more  fully  aware  of 
the  steps  taken  in  the  field  of 
international  cooperation. 

3.  Provide  a  stimulus  to  individual 
action  for  furthering  interna¬ 
tional  good  will. 

4.  To  vitalize  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  which  will  contribute 
toward  the  maintenance  of  last¬ 
ing  international  peace. 

The  leading  American  speaker  was 
Spruille  Braden,  Under-secretary  of 
State  in  charge  of  Latin  American 
affairs  and  a  recent  arrival  in  this 
country  from  Argentina  where  he  was 
U.  S.  Ambassador.  At  this  meeting  he 
made  his  first  public  statement  since 
his  return  to  this  country. 

The  featured  foreign  speaker  was 
the  Honorable  Alexander  Loudon,  the 
Netherlands  Ambassador  to  the  United 


States  and  the  permanent  Netherlands 
representative  to  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  He  arrived  in  America  just  in 
time  for  the  meeting,  and  used  the 
conference  as  a  springboard  for  his 
first  public  statement. 

In  the  afternoon  Madame  Loudon, 
the  Ambassador’s  wife,  graciously 
opened  the  exhibit  of  educational 
materials  offered  free  or  by  loan  from 
the  various  coim tries  joined  together 
in  the  United  Nations  Information 
Service. 

Presiding  at  the  dinner  was  Dr.  Ed¬ 
gar  M.  Finck,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Long  Time  Planning  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association. 


V  ETHEL  L.  SMITH.  DIRECTOR  OF 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
TRENTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:  "TIi* 
s«h««la  that  raa  visited  are  thoroachlv 
enjevina  the  beok.  Children  so  love  the 
Stevenson  poems  that  It  seems  Jnst  rlsht 
that  they  shonid  have  appropriate  masie 
to  aecompanr  them.”  H  Twenty  -  Sli 
Bonn  to  the  Stevenson  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verse  by  Radnor  T  It’  H 

Department,  Book,  Mnsle,  Record  Shops 


STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 


OTIS 

QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL  ABILITY 
TESIS 


SCHORLING- CLARK- POHER 
HUNDRED  PROBLEM 
ARITHMETIC  TEST 


DURRELL  SULLIVAN 
READING  CAPACITY 
AND  ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


The  Influence  of 
Objective  Measurement 

One  administrator  makes  this  statement  about  the  use 
of  standard  tests:  “Our  greatest  advance  has  been  in 
the  development  of  a  new  point  of  view — in  the  real¬ 
ization  that  since  differences  exist  we  must  do  some¬ 
thing  about  them  ...  In  the  reorganization  of  classes 
within  schools  and  in  the  organization  of  new  types  of 
schools  within  the  system  as  a  whole,  the  influence  of 
objective  measurement  of  ability  and  achievement  is 
apparent  everywhere.  It  has  given  us  the  basis  for 
continuous  organization  of  new  kinds  of  classes,  for  re¬ 
finement  in  classification,  for  continuous  readjustment 
of  the  school  program — the  beginning  of  our  efforts  to 
adapt  the  school  to  the  variety  of  human  abilities.” 


METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 


PINTNER 

GENERAL  ABILITY 
TESTS 

Verbal  Scries  and 
Non-Languasc  Series 


FOUST-SCHORLING 
TEST  OF 

FUNCTIONAL  THINKING 
IN  MATHEMATICS 


IOWA  SILENT 
READING  TESTS 


MYERS-RUCH 
HIGH  SCHOOL 
PROGRESS  TEST 


World  Book  Company  has  long  been  known  * 

as  the  leading  publisher  of  standard  tests.  TERMAN-McNEMAR 

Use  its  Division  of  Research  and  Test  Service  TEST  OF 

to  help  you  with  your  1945-6  testing  program.  MENTAL  ABILITY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  New  York  World  Book  Company 


C.  C.  Renick,  Plainfield 
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TELL  YOUR  PUPILS 


XllP  F;i<:rin;itinn  ^tnrv  of  Plymouth  Rock,  it  typifies 

lllC  IdDLllldllliy  OIUIY  thehardstrugglesof  ourFound- 

^  ^  ing  Fathers.  Of  sturdy  Clipper 

Ship  Mariners !  Of  Yankee  fron¬ 
tier  families  who  carved  a  na¬ 
tion  out  of  hostile  plains  and 
prairies!  And  it  does  this  in 
terms  of  the  simple,  hearty, 
wonderfully  tasty  food  that 
provided  these  rugged  ven¬ 
turers  energy  and  stamina  to 
sustain  their  undertakings. 

Do  you  know  the  important  part  that  genuine  But  this  story  is  not  all  history.  Much  of  it  is 
New  England  baked  beans  played  in  our  country’s  practical,  present-day  suggestion.  It  contains  many 

early  history?  How  Indians  taught  the  starving  delightful  menus.  It  details  what  makes  New  Eng- 

Pilgrims  to  bake  them?  How  they  contributed  to  land’s  baked  beans  today . . .  still  baked  true  to  the 

Colonial  religious  life?  How  and  why  they  made  generations-old  recipe  ...  so  much  more  palatable. 
New  England  famous?  How  they  differ  in  their  •  flavorful  and  appetizing  than  other  kinds.  And  it 
baking  and  better  flavor  from  other,  so-called  describes  how  these  baked  beans  are  still  baked 
baked  beans?  traditionally,  all  day  long,  with  lots  of  pork  and 

All  this  is  a  fascinating  tale.  It  is  a  tale  told  spicy  sauces,  in  brick  ovens  and  open  bean  pots, 
crisply,  graphically,  in  a  handsome,  new  illustrated  Doesn’t  all  this  sound  interesting?  If  you  agree, 
booklet,  “Story  of  New  England’s  Traditional  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you ...  as  long  as  our  supply 

Baked  Beans”  now  available  for  classroom  use.  lasts ...  as  many  copies  of  this  booklet,  free,  as  you 

This  story  is  as  significantly  American  as  that  can  use  to  advantage. 


of  New  England’s 
Traditional  Baked  Beans 


FILL  OUT  THIS 
COUPON  AND 
MAIL  IT  TO  US 

TODAY! 


FREE! 


Burnham  &  Morrill  Company 
Dept.  83 

Portland  2,  Maine 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  without  charge  (  )  copies 
of  your  handsome,  instructive  booklet.  “Story  of  New 
England’s  Traditional  Baked  Beans.”  Also 
your  handy  Classroom  Quiz  on  the  above  subject.  . 

Name . ^ . 


Can  Learn  To  Write! 


“It  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  forget  you  are  a  teacher,  in  order 
to  do  a  good  job  of  writing — but  it 
uiually  helps! 

“Teachers  often  write  as  though 
they  were  attempting  to  impress 
readers  with  their  vocabularies  rather 
than  their  ideas.  They  may  say,  for 
exam{de,  that  something  is  an  inescap¬ 
able  conclusion  when  they  only  mean 
that  it  is  a  good  idea! 

“Such  writing  makes  tire¬ 
some  reading.  It  drives  read¬ 
ers  away  from  the  pages  of 
oar  educational  magazines. 
And  in  this  way  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  teachers  are  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  new  ideas 
ai^  information  which  they 
need  so  much,  and  which 
they  would  welcome  in  more 
rea^ble  form.” 

It  is  with  this 
Idiid  of  “shaking 
op”  that  Edgar 
Ehde,  a  leading  au¬ 
thority  in  the  field 
^  reading  and 
-mudio-visual  com- 
-monkation,  intro- 
•dooes  teacher 
.andiences  to  the 
problems  of  writ¬ 
ing  for  publica¬ 
tion.  His  conclu¬ 
sions  are  based  upon  extended  studies 
of  readability,  conducted  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Educational  Research  of  The 
Ohio  State  University. 

Dr.  Dale’s  statements,  as  quoted 
above,  were  taken  from  his  opening 
remarks  before  a  workshop  for  the 
editors  of  journals  of  the  state  educa¬ 
tion  associations,  held  last  July  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  workshop 
was  sponsored  by  a  nationally  known 
foundation  to  improve  the  services  of 
state  teachers’  journals  and  especially 
services  on  bdialf  of  rural  com¬ 
munities. 

The  Reader  CJomes  First 
Have  your  readers  clearly  in  mind, 
is  dte  first  Edgar  Dale  rule.  Don’t 
forget  that  in  any  audience  of  readers 
these  are  many  different  individuals 
and  groups  with  varying  interests  and 
prohhons. 

Suppose,  for  examine,  that  you  plan 
to  write  an  article  for  the  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review.  Remember  that 
your  journal  is  received  by  both  men 
and  women  (but  by  many  more  women 


than  men) ;  it  is  sent  to  teachers,  su¬ 
pervisors,  administrators,  and  school 
board  members — to  those  in  cities,  in 
towns,  and  in  rural  areas — and  this  list 
includes  only  a  few  of  the  many  clas¬ 
sifications  of  readers. 

How  many  of  these  different  groups 
of  people  do  you  want  to  read  your 
article  and  act  upon  its  suggestions? 
All  of  them,  you  may  say.  Or,  you 
may  decide  that  your  article  can  be 
made  to  appeal  only  to  certain  groups 
of  readers.  But  have  your  readers  in 
mind,  for  your  article  will  probably  be 
read  only  by  those  who  feel  that  you 
are  talking  in  their  language  and  about 
their  problems. 


“It  is  far  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  making  things  simple  and  definite 
than  in  the  overuse  of  abstractions  and 
generalities,”  Dr.  Dale  advises.  “This 
means  short  sentences  (averaging  20 
words  or  less).  It  means  limiting 
complex  sentences  and  prepositional 
phrases  to  a  minimum.  It  means  a 
generous  use  of  examples  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  And,  above  all,  it  means  select¬ 
ing  words  with  care  and  trying  con¬ 
stantly  to  use  words  which  are  short 
and  have  specific  meanings. 

“We  write  utilize  when  we  could 
just  as  well  write  use.  We  say  that 
something  is  manifest,  when  we  could 
simply  say  that  it  is  true.  We  no  longer 
try  to  do  things,  we  always  endeavor 
to  do  them. 

“It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  fine 
writers  for  the  unnecessary  use  of  such 
phrases  as:  There  is  a  tendency  for  , . . 
it  cannot  he  questioned  that  ...  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  ...  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  ...  we  must  take  cog¬ 


nizance  of  the  fact  that  .  .  .  Special 
penalties  should  also  be  charged  those 
who  use  hackneyed  phrases  and  those 
who  will  not  limit  themselves  to  but 
a  single  ‘crisis*  or  ‘challenge*  to  an 
article.” 

“A  principal  weakness 
among  those  who  write  for 
the  journals  of  the  state  edu¬ 
cation  associations,  thinks 
Dr.  Dale,  is  that  their  con¬ 
tributions  are  too  long — ^too 
long  to  attract  and  hold  the 
interest  of  the  average  read¬ 
er.  It  is  his  opinion  that  our 
magazines  need  to  have 
many  features  of  1,000  words 
or  k^,  and  very  few  articles 
as  long  as  1,400  words.  (This 
article  contains  1,128  words.) 

He  also  recommends  the  use 
of  a  great  many  more  short 
features  with  from  500  to 
700  words. 

“Be  brief  and  to  the  point.  You’ll 
get  more  game  by  using  a  rifle  than 
■by  using  a  shotgun.” 

Further  Suggestions  for  Writers 
Other  suggestions  for  writers,  listed 
by  Dr.  Dale,  include  the  following: 

1.  Make  sure  that  the  logic  of  the 
material  is  clear. 

2.  All  you  can  put  across  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  article  is  one  big  idea  and 
two  or  three  suh-ideas. 

3.  Break  up  your  ipaterial  into 
easily  understood  parts. 

4.  Use  question-and-answer  meth¬ 
ods. 

5.  Personalize  your  materials. 

6.  Keep  technical  language  down  to 
essential  and  important  terms. 
Avoid  using  troublesome  non¬ 
technical  terms. 

7.  Use  examples  and  illustrations 
freely.  (But  don’t  carry  figures 
of  speech  to  extremes,  and  don’t 
use  too  many  different  figures  of 
speech  in  presenting  one  idea.) 

8.  Summarize  at  appropriate  points 
throughout  your  material. 

Is  It  “Spoon  Feeding”? 
Some  have  contended  that  teachers 
do  not  like  materials  which  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  faster,  easier  reading — that 
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by  Edgar  Dale 


as  told  to  Thomas  E.  Robinson 


this  is  a  kind  of  “spoon  feeding”  which 
implies  that  teachers  are  unable  to 
cope  with  more  difficult  materials.  But 
Dr.  Dale  disagrees. 

‘‘Teachers  are  busy  people 
and  most  do  much  of  their 
reading  ‘on  the  run'  or  dar¬ 
ing  such  leisure  moments  as 
they  can  find.  True,  most  of 
them  can  master  involved 
and  difficult  materiids.  But 
will  they  —  or  should  they 
have  to? 

“After  all,  it's  the  writer's 
job  to  present  his  ideas  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can 
be  clearly  understood  by  as 
many  people  as  posable.  To 
communicate  his  ideas  effec¬ 
tively,  he  must  aid  the  read¬ 
er  at  every  tom.  And  it 
is  surprising  what  complex 
ideas  can  grasped  ^th 
comparative  ease,  when' pre¬ 
sent^  by  skilled  writers. 


4 


“Our  professional  publications  must 
compete  for  the  teacher’s  reading  time 
with  many  popular  magazines  and 
books,  written  in  many  interesting  and 
easy-to-understand  styles  by  those 
skilled  in  successful  writing.  The 
Reader's  Digest,  for  example,  can  be 
easily  read  by  persons  with  tenth  grade 
ability  in  reading.  Yet  this  magazine 
is  probably  more  widely  read  by 
teachers  than  any  other  publication.  So 
it  is  absurd  to  say  that  teachers  do 
not  prefer  reading  materials  which  can 
be  read  rapidly  and  with  a  maximum 
of  understanding.” 

Need  for  Writers 

Many  teachers  have  ideas  which 
would  be  of  value  to  others.  Potenti¬ 
ally,  many  are  good  writers,  but  they 
have  never  made  the  effort  to  become 
really  effective  writers! 

It  is  this  reserve  of  talent  among 
teachers  that  Dr.  Dale  believes  can  be 
called  upon  to  fill  the  growing  needs 
of  the  journals  of  the  state  education 
associations.  The  editors  of  the  state 
journals,  fresh  from  last  summer’s 
workshop  at  which  Dr.  Dale  was  con¬ 
sultant,  are  willing  to  aid  writers  in 
every  possible  way.  Manuscripts  sub¬ 
mitted  will  be  carefully  edited,  and  the 
editors  will  offer  suggestions  on  how 
such  contributions  may  be  improved — 
or  how  ideas  can  be  more  effectively 
developed  for  publication. 

Why  don’t  you  begin  today  to  out¬ 
line  a  short  article  for  publication  in 
some  future  issue  of  the  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review? 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA  2,  Pa.  Phone:  Rittenhouse  6223 
For  28  years  we  have  rendered  continuous  placement  service  to  both  inex¬ 
perienced  and  experienced  teachers  in  many  states.  This  year  offers  outstand¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  advancement.  Write  for  information. 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL.  J.  B.  STOKES,  JR..  Managers 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau 

711-713  WITHERSPOON  BLDO. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Jf.  A.  Brvont  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  placcmeni 

That.  B.  R.  Bryant  ..t 

Uanagtrt  Pennypacker  itts  M>ddle  Atla 

- y  TEACHKR8  NOW  WANTED  IN  ALL  BRANCHX8  OP  EDUCATION 


Call  on  our  28  years  of 
counselling  and 
placement  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States 


It  it  it  it  it  it 


EDUCATION 
FOR  ViaORY 


is  going  to  be  more  difficult 
than  education  for  war  un¬ 
less  we  keep  alive  in  our 
young  people  an  intelligent 
interest  in  current  events 
throughout  the  world  as 
well  as  an  appreciation  of 
our  American  heritage  and 
culture. 

The  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY  is  aware  of  the 
need  for  more  good  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  material 
than  ever  before,  and  offers 
the  librarian  and  teacher  a 
very  wide  assortment  of 
books  to  fill  this  need. 

May  wc  send  you  FREE 
the  catalog  of  ours  describ¬ 
ing  the  books  best  suited  to 
your  needs?  Just  check,  siga*’ 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Wilh«r$poon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Taaehara  for  Sohoola  —  Sohoola  for  Taaohara  —  Evary  Day  In  tha  Yaar. 
Wo  ara  placing  readily  taaohara  ralaaaad  from  tha  aarvioaa. 

KIngtIay  1745-174S  PsriotMl,  dlierlmlnatlng  sarvio*  E.  F.  Malonay,  Mgr. 


You  Need  the  NJEA 


By  Charles  J.  Strahan 
Executive  Secretary 


And  the  NJEA  Needs  You! 


There  is  no  question  but  that  we  are  on 

OUR  WAY.  Progress  has  been  seen  with  each  passing 
year.  Interest  in  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
has  steadily  mounted  as  battle  after  battle  for  the  welfare 
of  teachers  and  for  the  improvement  of  education  in 
New  Jersey  has  been  won.  Membership  in  the  Association 
has  grown  as  achievements  have  been  noted.  Harmonious, 
democratic  leadership  and  the  sincerity  of  purpose  that 
have  animated  the  multifarious  operations  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  bom  fruit.  But  the  ultimate  goal — 100 
percent  state-wide  enrollment  in  the  New  Jersey  Elducation 
Association — has  constantly  eluded  us.  It’s  a  goal  possible 
of  fruition  if  every  public  school  teacher  will  sincerely 
review  the  purposes  and  accomplishments  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  will  determine  to  lend  her  assistance  in  the 
tasks  that  still  lie  ahead. 

Those  few  who  have  failed  in  the  past  to  join  and 
to  support  the  NJEA  have  made  the  labors  of  their 
fellow  teachers,  who  have  been  active  in  Association  work, 
rougher  in  both  the  struggle  for  the  improvement  of  the 
educational  facilities  for  the  children  of  our  State  and 
in  the  battle  for  teacher  welfare. 

Your  association  now  needs  every  one  of  you — 
and  you  need  your  Association. 

V  in  I  NEEDS  you  because  it  believes  in  and  is  fighting 
HJ  D  I  things  which  you,  as  an  individual  teacher, 

believe  in  and  should  be  fighting  for.  It  knows,  as  must 
you,  that  the  fate  of  teachers  as  individuals  as  well  as  the 
fate  of  efficient  educational  service  is  bound  up  with  the 
success  of  an  organization  that  is  aggressive,  has  a  plan 
of  action,  and  is  definitely  united  on  that  plan.  The 
NJEA  cannot  reach  its  highest  development  as  a  dynamic 
organization  without  the  united  support  and  active  parti¬ 
cipation  of  every  member  of  the  profession.  NJEA  not 
only  needs  you,  but  needs  you  as  an  active,  working 
mem  ber. 

I’OW  THAT  PEACE  has  come,  education  faces  a  task 
il  of  reconversion  which  is  just  as  fundamental  and 
significant  to  a  democratic  world  as  the  establishment  of 
free  public  education  was  to  our  nation  more  than  a 
century  ago.  Today,  in  New  Jersey,  a  strong  united 
association  must  play  a  leading  role  in  shaping  a  program 
that  will  bring  a  better  education  for  all.  Your  association 
will  be  marching  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  mobilized 
as  im|x>rtant  units  in  the  forces  of  reconversion  and 
reconstruction.  It  needs  you  because  you  can  personally 
help  it  find  a  way  to  the  realization  of  the  proposals  for 
new  and  better  services  to  American  education. 

y'OU  NEED  your  Association  because  you,  as  a  teacher, 
will  be  much  more  effective  as  an  educator  and  a 
citizen  if  you  are  an  ac-tive  participant  in  an  association 
that  pledges  the  improvement  of  teaching  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  the  schools  in  every  part  of  our 
State. 

WOU  NEED  the  NJEA  l)ecau8e  our  Association  has 
1  always  taken  a  strong  and  courageous  position  on  all 
matters  affecting  public  education  and  your  professional 
wdlbeing.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  has 


fought  always  that  the  people  might  more  quickly 
understand  and  subscribe  to  the  declarations  that  the 
“cultivated  mind  is  the  guardian  genius  of  democracy” 
and  that  “education  is  the  most  fundamental  permanent 
responsibility  of  any  State.” 

YOU  NEED  the  NJEA  because  our  profession  needs 
the  NJEA.  Without  membership  there  never  could 
have  been  an  Association.  Without  an  Association,  the 
teacher  standing  alone  could  never  have  hoped  to  have 
accomplished  and  effectuated  the  many  things  now 
recognized  as  the  strongest  girders  in  the  structure  of  the 
public  education  system  of  our  State. 

YOU  NEED  the  NJEA  because  you  want  to  be  pro¬ 
fessional.  If  you  teach — even  though  you  may  be 
helping  out  only  in  the  emergency — you  are  a  part  of 
our  profession.  Few  teachers  really  pride  themselves  on 
being  educational  “hitchhikers”.  In  most  instances  those 
persons  who  do  not  join  our  Association  and  do  not 
become  active  members  must  have  a  better  reason  than 
that  of  a  selfish  unwillingness  to  “pay  their  way”. 
Personally,  if  I  disapproved  of  certain  policies  of  the 
NJEA,  I  would  join  in  order  to  fight  the  disapproved 
policies;  if  I  were  not  satisfied  with  the  type  of  leadership 
that  the  Association  has,  I  would  join  in  order  to  try 
to  keep  that  leadership  out.  I  believe  that  whoever  is 
benefitted  by  an  Association  is  morally  bound  to  help 
to  the  extent  of  his  talent  and  ptower  in  the  conunon 
interests  advanced  by  the  organization.  Individuals  who 
share  benefits  should  share  responsibilities. 

The  attainment  of  a  100%  state  wide  NJEA 

membership  goal  would  increase  the  prestige  of  the 
teaching  profession  of  New  Jersey.  It  would  guarantee 
a  larger  measure  of  public  confidence  than  we  have 
hitherto  enjoyed;  and  it  would  bring  about  the  realization 
that  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  are,  indeed,  a  mighty 
force  for  good. 

Teachers  must  be  a  mighty  force  in  the  days  ahead. 

Those  who  have  long  been  in  the  profession  remember 
the  adversities  of  education  following  World  War  I  and 
the  depressions  that  came  afterwards.  Education  suffered 
severely  during  those  years.  In  many  areas  there  were 
avoidable  and  shortsighted  economies  at  the  expense  of 
children.  The  children  suffered  and  the  profession 
suffered.  This  unfortunate  phase  of  our  history  must  not 
repeat  itself.  The  friends  of  education  must  be  alert 
now  so  that  the  years  ahead  will  not  be  as  precarious 
for  education  as  was  the  decade  before  World  War  II. 
As  the  champions  of  youth,  we  must  be  vigilant  in  behalf 
of  education.  Schools  must  not  be  impaired  in  these  days 
when  education  is  our  greatest  social  need.  We  must 
prove  ourselves  effective  in  providing  the  leadership  that 
will  guard  the  children  from  neglect  and  serious  loss  of 
educational  opportunity. 

WE  MUST  WORK  as  one  for  the  interest  of  the  children 
of  our  State.  We  can  do  that  best  as  a  united  force, 
working  under  the  leadership  provided  by  a  strong, 
effective  New  Jersey  Education  Association. 

VOU  need  the  Association,  and  the  Association  needs 
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Association  and  Affiliate  Groups  Together 
Secure  Host  of  Capable  Convention  Speakers 


LESTER  BOWLES  PEARSON  MRS,  BETKA  PAPANEK  HANS  KOHN 

'‘Canadian- American  Relations”  "Europe's  Teachers  Are  Still  at  War”  "Challenge  to  Human  Intelligence” 


With  the  removal  of  the  war  clouds, 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
has  returned  its  mammoth  annual  con¬ 
vention  to  Atlantic  City,  'justly  re¬ 
nowned  as  “The  Playground  of 
America.” 

The  ninety-first  annual  convention 
of  the  Association  will  turn  the  “play¬ 
ground”  into  a  “workshop”  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  December  1  and  2,  as  it 
attempts  to  convert  public  education 
from  its  wartime  purposes  to  its  just- 
as-essential  peace-time  objectives. 

Opening  Friday  afternoon,  to  permit 
teachers  to  reach  the  resort  town  on  the 
somewhat  limited  rail  facilities,  the 
program  calls  for  general  sessions  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Sat¬ 
urday,  all  day,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
meetings  and  luncheons  of  the  affiliate, 
special-interest  organizations.  The  an¬ 
nual  banquet  and  reception  will  be 
held  on  Saturday  night,  in  the  Hotel. 
The  traditional  concert  by  the  All- 
State  High  School  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  on  Sunday  afternoon  is  sched¬ 
uled  as  the  concluding  feature.  The 
Chorus,  comprising  approximately  350 
trained  voices,  directed  by  Helen 
Rainey  Robinson,  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  Orchestra  of  175  pieces  con¬ 
ducted  by  Warren  Malpas,  of  Newark, 
have  always  served  as  a  fitting  climax 
to  the  very  profitable  convention  ses¬ 
sions. 

The  theme  of  the  convention,  “Liv¬ 
ing  as  World  Neighbors”  will  serve  as 
the  springboard  from  which  the  gen¬ 
eral-session  speakers  and  the -speakers 
of  the  affiliate  groups  will  jump  into 
the  many  areas  in  which  the  theme 
must  function. 

Especially  fortunate  was  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  securing  as  a  Friday  after- 
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noon  speaker  the  author  of  “The  Idea 
of  Nationalism”.  Dr.  Hans  Kohn,  who 
will  speak  on  the  “Challenge  to  Human 
Intelligence”,  was  bom  in  Prague  in 
1891,  and  received  his  Doctor  of  Law 
degree  at  a  German  University.  He 
participated  in  the  First  World  War 
and,  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Russians, 
spent  five  years  in  Turkestan  and 
Siberia,  witnessing  the  Russian  Revo¬ 
lution  and  Civil  War.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1931,  and  now  teaches 
at  Smith  College.  By  his  works  he  has 
become  the  world’s  foremost  authority 
on  the  subject  of  nationalism.  He  is 
the  author  of  eight  masterpieces,  the 
latest  four  of  which  are  “Force  or 
Reason”,  “Revolutions  and  Dictator¬ 
ships”,  “Not  by  Arms  Alone”,  and 


CL^DE  R.  MILLER 
"Science  in  Human  Affairs” 


“World  Order  in  Historical  Perspec¬ 
tive.” 

On  the  Friday  afternoon  program 
also  is  Dr.  Qyde  R.  MiUer,  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analy¬ 
sis,  who  will  speak  on  Science  in 
Human  Affairs. 

Two  headliners  wiU  be  heard  Friday 
evening.  Mrs.  B.  Papanek,  wife  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  Minister  Plenipotenti¬ 
ary,  who  was  bora  in  Chicago  and 
graduated  from  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  speak  on  the  fact  that  “The 
Teachers  of  Europe  Are  Still  at  Wai^. 

Following  her  on  Friday  evening 
wiU  be  Lester  Bowles  Pearson,  Can¬ 
ada’s  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
In  succession  a  schoolteacher,  a  foot¬ 
ball  coach,  and  a  career  diplomat,  he 
is  one  of  Canada’s  most  popular  diplo¬ 
mats.  He  will  speak  on  the  subject 
Canadian- American  Relations. 

The  speaker  for  the  banquet  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night  will  be  the  Honorable 
Carl  August  Berendsen,  New  Zealand’s 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Berendsen  has  been  and  is  a 
“career  man”  in  his  country’s  domestic 
and  international  relations.  He  has 
been  at  various  times  Secretary  of 
External  Affairs,  Secretary  to  the  War 
Cabinet,  New  Zealand  representative 
on  the  League  of  Nation’s  CouncU, 
Permanent  Head  of  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister’s  Deportment,  and  New  Zealand 
High  Commissioner  to  Australia.  A 
brilliant  speaker,  Mr.  Berendsen’s  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  entitled,  “New  Zealand 
Looks  to  the  Future.” 

All  the  general  sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  Atlantic  City  Auditorium,  whose 
size  makes  p>ossible  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  all  who  attend. 
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GENERAL  PROGRAM 


Friday,  November  30,  10:00  A.  M. 
DELEGATE  ASSEMBLY 
Cambridge  Hall,  Claridge  Hotel 


Friday,  November  30,  1:45  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 
Presiding  Officer:  Charles  A.  Philhower,  President 
1:45-2:00 — Music — Organ 
2:00-2:10 — Invocation 
Pledge  of  Allegiance 
National  Anthem 

2:10-2:25 — We  Teach  the  Peace — Charles  A.  Phil¬ 
hower,  President,  New  Jersey  Exlucation  Association 
2:25-2:40 — Current  Problems  in  Education — Dr.  John 
H.  Bosshart,  Commissioner  of  fxiucation.  State 
of  New  Jersey 

2:40-2:45 — Introduction  of  Dr.  Miller — Joseph  L.  Bus¬ 
tard,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
charge  of  the  Division  Against  Discrimination, 
State  of  New  Jersey 

2:45-3:20 — Science  in  Human  Affairs — Dr.  Clyde  R. 
Miller,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Propaganda 
Analysis,  New  York  City 
3:20-3:35 — Music 

3:35-4:15 — The  Challenge  to  Human  Intelligence — Dr. 
Hans  Kohn,  Department  of  History,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Platform  Guests:  Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Friday,  November  30,  4:30  •  5:30  P.  M. 

West  Solarium — Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel 

Reception  and  Tea  to — 

Presidents  of  Teacher  Associations 
Chairmen  of  NJEA  Committees 
Heads  of  Affiliated  Groups 

Friday,  November  30,  7 :45  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 
Presiding  Officer:  Charles  A.  Philhower,  President 
7 :45-8 :00 — Music — Organ 
8 :00-8 : 1 5 — Necrology 

Repfjrt  by  Committee  Chairman 
Prayer — Minister 

8:15-8:30 — Czechoslovakian  Music 
8:30-9:10 — The  Teachers  of  Europe  Are  Still  at  War — 
Madame  Betka  Papanek,  wife  of  Mr.  Jan  N.  Papa- 
nek,  Czechoslovakian  Minister  to  the  United  States 


Teacher  Welfare  Committee  Meeting 

Boom  9,  Atlantic  City  Convention  Hail 

4:00  to  5:30  P.  M.,  Friday,  November  30 

(The  Committee  wlii  meet  to  hear  any  mem¬ 
ber  heeking  advice  or  aiMintance  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.) 


9:10-9:20 — Community  Singing — “0  Canada!” 

Led  by  Dr.  Osbourne  McConathy,  Glen  Ridge 

9:20-10:00 — Canadian-American  Relations — ^Hon.  Les* 
ter  B.  Pearson,  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States 

Platform  Guests:  NJEA  Past  Presidents  and  Officers  of 
the  Educational  Planning  Commission  of  New 
Jersey 

Saturday,  December  1,  3:00  P.  M. 

Council  on  Human  Relations 

Theme:  The  Personal  and  Social  Foundations  for 
Neighborly  Living 

Presiding,  Caroline  di  Donato,  R.N.,  Seton  Hall  College, 
Newark  office 

Westminster  Hall — Chelsea  Hotel 

Joint  Meeting — 

Department  of  Teachers  of  Subnormal  Classes 
Guidance  and  Personnel  Association  of  New  Jersey 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Deans  and  Counselors 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Psychologists 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers 
New  Jersey  Mental  Hygiene  Association 
New  Jersey  Recreation  Teachers  Association 
New  Jersey  State  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing 

New  Jersey  State  School  Nurses  Association 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Teacher  Assistants  to 
Principal 

The  Local  Responsibility  in  all  Levels  of  Society — Dr. 
Roma  Gans,  Professor  of  Education,  Columbia 
University 

The  Fundamental  Steps  Towards  International  Cooper¬ 
ation — Prince  Hubertus  zu  Lowenstein,  Visiting 
Professor  of  History,  Holy  Cross  College,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Massachusetts 

Platform  Guests:  Presidents  of  Cooperating  Associa¬ 
tions 

Saturday,  December  1 

PARTY  NIGHT  (Dress  Optional) 

Wedgewood  Room — Chelsea  Hotel 

9l8t  Annual  Convention  Banquet — 6:30  P.  M. 

Grace 

Community  Singing 

Music 

New  Zealand  Looks  to  the  Future — Hon.  Carl  August 
Berendsen,  Minister  Extraordinary  and  Ejivoy 
Plenipotentiary  from  New  Zealand  to  the  United 
States 

9:00  P.  M. — Westminster  Hall — Chelsea  Hotel 
Reception,  Dancing,  and  Cards 

(Admission  only  by  tickets  to  be  printed 
in  Convention  Program) 
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N.E.A.  “Brunch” 


Presiding,  Lelia  Brown  Thomas,  Newark 
Sunday,  December  2,  10:00  A.  M. 

West  Room,  Claridge  Hotel 


Sunday,  December  2,  2:30  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ball  Room 
Annual  Concert — 

{Note — Doors  will  open  at  1:45  P.  M.  Ticket 
in  Convention  Program  will  admit  members.) 

New  Jersey  All-State  High  School  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

Chorus: 

Conductor — Helen  Rainey  Rohinson,  New 
Brunswick 

Accompanist — Madeline  Avery,  New  Brunswick 
Manager — Charlotte  B.  Neff,  New  Brunswick 

Orchestra: 

Conductor — Warren  Malpas,  Linden 
Manager — Harry  Peterson,  Newark 

2 :00  P.  M. — Organ  Music — Laurence  Dilsner 

Program: 

National  Anthem 

Prayer  of  Thanksgiving . Netherlands  Hymn 

Combined  Chorus  and  Orchestra 
Symphony  in  B  Minor  (Unfinished) ...  .Schubert 
First  Movement:  Allegro  Moderato;  Waltz 

from  Act  11  of  “Eugene  Onegin”. Tschaikovsky 

The  Orchestra 

Emitte  Spiritum  Tuum  (Send  Forth  Thy 

Spirit)  .  Schuetky 

Heavenly  Light . Kopylow-Wilhousky 

The  Christ  of  the  Snow . Hungarian-Caul 

Beautiful  Saviour-Crusaders’  Hymn, 

arr.  by  Christiansen 
The  Chorus 

Intermission: 

Introduction — Mrs.  Frances  B.  Allan- Allen,  President, 
Department  of  Music,  Bemardsville 

Greetings — Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  State  of  New  Jersey 

Presentation  of  Souvenir  Pins  to  Members  of  Orchestra 
and  Chorus — Charles  A.  Philhower,  President,  New 
Jersey  Education  Association 

Report  of  Elections  Committee  and  presentation  of 
newly-elected  NJEA  officers 

Program  {continued) 

Evening  Prayer  and  Dream  Pantomime  from 

“Haensel  and  GreteV' . Humperdinck 

Procession  of  the  Sardar  from  “Caucasian 

Sketches’’ . Ippiditov-lvanov 

The  Orchestra 

Song  of  the  Meadowland — Russian  War  Song 

Knipper 

All  Through  the  Night . Old  Welsh  ^ng 

Czecho-Slovakian  Dance  Song  ....  arr.  by  Krone 

Water  Boy . Robinson-Trehame 

0  Sing  Your  Songs . Cain 

The  Chorus 

Slavonic  Rhapsmly  No.  2 . Friedemann 

The  Orchestra 

When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home 

-  -l.ambert-Wilhousky 
Cttmbined  Chorus  and  Orchestra 


N.J.E.A.  AFFILIATED  GROUPS 


Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers  of 
New  Jersey 

President,  Dr.  Fred  L.  Bedford,  Jersey  City 
Saturday,  December  1,  10:30  A.  M. 

Hotel  Claridge — Chart  Room 

THEME:  MATHEMATICS  IN  A  WORLD  SOCIETY 

10:30  A.  M. — Greetings — Dr.  Fred  L.  Bedford 


10:40  A.  M. — The  Use  of  Multi-Sensory  Aids  in  the 
Classroom — Miss  Madeline  Messner,  Roselle 


11:00  A.  M. — Experimental  Development  of  Statistical 
Ideas — Professor  Paul  C.  Clifford,  Montclair 


11:20  A.  M. — Summary  of  the  Post-War  Commission’s 
Study — Dr.  Howard  F.  Fehr,  Montclair 


11:40  A.  M. — Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Peace  Time — 
Gifford  B.  Upton,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


12:30  P.  M. — Adjournment 


2:30  P.  M. — ^Meeting  of  Council — Chart  Room,  Hotel 
Garidge 


Association  of  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
Colleges 

President,  Howard  F.  Fehr,  Montclair 
Saturday,  December  1,  10:30  A.  M. 


Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel — Committee  Room 
Executive  Committee  Meeting 


Association  of  Secondary  School  Depart¬ 
mental  Heads  of  New  Jersey 

President,  William  M.  Polishook,  East  Orange 

Saturday,  December  1,  3:00  P.  M. 

Hotel  Garidge — Binnacle  Room 

Joint  Meeting  with  New  Jersey  Secondary  Scho<d 
Teachers'  Association 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 


Classroom  Teachers  of  the  Department  ol 
Elementary  Education  of  New  Jersey 

President,  Helen  P.  Sutton,  Jersey  City 
Saturday,  December  1,  10:30  A.  M. 

Headquarters — Senator  Hotel 

10:30  A.  M. — Business  Meeting — Senator  Hotel 


12:30  P.  M. — Luncheon — Senator  Hotel 
Speaker — Major  James  McDaniels 


Department  of  Handwriting 
President,  Mrs.  Helen  Y.  Shafer,  Dunellen 
Saturday,  December  1,  10:00  A.  M. 
Convention  Hall — Room  13 
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Handwriting:  How  It  Functions  in  the  Language  Arts 
Program  —  Dr.  Gertrude  Hildreth,  Psychologist, 
Lincoln  School,  Columbia  University 

Small  Exhibit — M.  Otero  Colmenero,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  Pen  Artist 

Exhibit  of  Visual  Materials  and  Practical  Lesson  Work 


Department  of  Music 

President,  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Allan- Allen,  Bemardsville 

Saturday,  December  1,  9:30  A.  M. 

Hotel  Claridge — Board  Room 

9:30  A.  M. — Annual  Business  Meeting  * 

12 :30  P.  M. — Luncheon — Cambridge  Hall — Hotel 
Claridge 

Guest  speaker — Stanley  Chappie — Distinguished 
Conductor 

Department  of  Superintendence 

Qiairman,  Joseph  L.  Bustard,  Newark 

Saturday,  December  1,  9:45  A.  M. 

Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel — Park  Avenue  Hall 

9:45  A.  M. — Committee  Reports 

10:15  A.  M. — Problems  of  New  Jersey's  Schools — Dr. 
John  H.  Bosshart,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
State  of  New  Jersey 

11:15  A.  M. — Report  on  Educational  Objectives  and 
Procedures — Panel  Discussion 

12:15  P.  M. — Report  of  Nominating  Committee — Dr. 
Paul  Loser,  Trenton 

12:30  P.  M. — New  Business 


What’s  New  in  “Separation” — Captain  Wilton 
P.  Chase,  Separation,  Classification  and  Counseling 
Officer,  Second  Service  Command 

Report  of  the  Actual  Use  of  G.I.  and  P.L.  16 
Benefits — A  representative  of  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration  has  been  invited 

A  Challenge  to  Educators — Lt.  Col.  Joseph  E. 
Mirandon,  Chief,  Veterans  Personnel  Division, 
New  Jersey  State  Selective  Service 

11:30  A.  M. — Discussion  of  Problems  of  Counseling 
Veterans — Professor  Rex  B.  Cunliffe,  Leader,  Rut¬ 
gers  University 

A  panel  of  specialists  will  be  present  in  addition 
to  the  above  speakers: 

John  A.  McCarthy,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Education 

Ablett  H.  Flury,  Assistant  in  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation 

William  H.  Wythes,  Assistant  in  Adult  Education 

Yorke  E.  Rhodes,  Division  of  Veterans  Services, 
Department  of  Economic  Development 

12:30  P.  M. — Luncheon — West  Terrace  Room,  Sea¬ 
side  Hotel 

1 :30  P.  M. — Absecon  Room,  Seaside  Hotel 

Guidance  in  Terms  of  Americans  Living  To^ 
gether — Harold  A.  Lett,  Chief  Assistant,  Division 
Against  Discrimination,  State  Department  of  E)du- 
cation 

Following  the  above  address,  there  will  be  a 
discussion  led  by  Professor  Rex  B.  Cunliffe 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Newark  Board  of 
Education,  a  pamphlet  will  be  distributed  at  the 
meeting.  This  contains  a  statement  concerning 
Good  Will  and  Understanding  (Inter-Cultural 
Education). 


Department  of  Teachers  of  Subnormal 
Classes 

President,  Margarethe  Goehring,  Newark 
Saturday,  December  1,  12:00  Noon 
Chelsea  Hotel — Room  D 
12:00  P.  M. — Luncheon 
1 :00  P.  M. — Business  Report 

1:15  P.  M. — Speaker — Dr.  Frederick  Seamster,  Di¬ 
rector,  Guidance  Department,  Newark 

3:00  P.  M. — Council  on  Human  Relations — West¬ 
minster  Hall,  Chelsea  Hotel 

Guidance  and  Personnel  Association  of 
New  Jersey 

President,  Fred  Landolphi,  Newark 

Saturday,  December  1,  10:30  A.  M. 

Seaside  Hotel — Absecon  Room 

10:30  A.  M. — Report  of  the  Educationcd  Guidance  of 
Veterans  in  New  Jersey — Charles  W.  Hamilton, 
Director,  Division  of  Exlucation  for  Veterans,  State 
Department  of  Education 
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High  School  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association  of  New  Jersey 

President,  Albert  D.  Angell,  Jr.,  Newark 
Saturday,  December  1,  12:30  P.  M. 

Hotel  Brighton — Blue  Room 
Luncheon  Meeting 
Business  Session 

Some  Aspects  of  Current  Business  Education — Louis 
A.  Rice,  President,  The  Packard  School,  New  York 
City 

New  Jersey  Art  Education  Association 
President,  Emma  S.  Daggett,  Kearny 
Saturday,  December  1,  10:00  A.  M. 

Room  C — Convention  Hall 

THEME:  THE  ART  OF  LIVING  AS  WORLD 
NEIGHBORS 

10:00  A.  M. — International  Painters — Hobson  Pitt¬ 
man,  Nationally  Known  Philadelphia  Painter 

10:45  A.  M. — Annual  Business  Meeting 
NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


11:00  A.  M. — Art  Demonstrations  by  students  of 
elementary  and  high  schools. 

Exhibition  of  art  work  throughout  the  state. 
Exhibit  of  source  materials  in  art  for  both  art 
and  grade  teacher. 

Renew  your  membership! 

New  Jersey  Association  for  Childhood 
Education 

President,  Evelyn  A.  Bowman,  Newark 

Saturday,  December  1,  12:00  Noon 

Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel 

12:00  Noon — Ocean  Hall — Business  Meeting 

12:30  P.  M. — Luncheon — Chevy  Chase  Room 

Action  for  Children — ^i^s.  Frances  Mayfarth, 
Executive  Office,  National  Headquarters  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

■3 :00  P.  M. — Ocean  Hall — General  meeting 

Speaker — Dr.  Alice  V.  Keliher,  Professor  of 
Education,  New  York  University,  and  Principal  of 
the  Walden  School,  New  York  City 

New  Jersey  Association  for  Health  and 
Physical  Education 

President,  Arthur  E.  Moor,  Montclair 

Saturday,  December  1,  10:00  A.  M. 

Hotel  Chelsea — Como  Hall 

THEME:  THE  CONTRIRVTION  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  TO  HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS 

Presiding:  George  L.  Ackerman,  Teachers  College, 
Trenton 

Speakers:  Arthur  E.  Morr,  President,  New  Jersey 
Association  for  Health  and  Physical  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Montclair 

Dr.  Wilson  G.  Guthrie,  Director  of  Health, 
Safety,  and  Physical  Education,  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction 

William  P.  Uhler,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Physical 
Eklucation,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Public 
Instruction 

Miss  Martha  Gable,  Special  Assistant  to  Direc¬ 
tor,  Division  of  Physical  and  Health  Education, 
Philadelphia 

Dr.  John  S.  Herron,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Newark 

Dr.  Jay  B.  Nash,  Professor  of  Education,  New 
York  University,  New  York  City 

Film:  “Can  You  Take  It?” 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Deans  and 

Counselors 

President,  Lois  B.  Knox,  Ridgewood 

Saturday,  December  1,  8:30  A.  M. 

Hotel  Brighton — Colonial  Room 
8:30  A.  M. — Breakfast 

10:00  A.  M. — American-Russian  Relations,  Past  and 
Present  —  Vladimir  D.  Kazakevich,  Economist, 
Author 


3:00  P.  M. — Council  on  Human  Relations — West¬ 
minster  Hall,  Hotel  Chelsea 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Psychologists 

President,  James  D.  Jackson,  Trenton 

Saturday,  December  1,  10:30  A.  M. 

Seaside  Hotel — Solarium 

10:30  A.  M. — Current  Problems  in  the  Use  of  Aptitude 
and  Interest  Tests  in  Guidance — Dr.  Frederick  J. 
Gaudet,  Veterans  Guidance  Center,  Stevens  Institute 
of  Tec^ology 

11:30  A.  M. — Informal  Round  Table  on  War  Work 
Dr.  Holsopple,  Dr.  McClintock,  Dr.  Richardson, 
Dr.  Williams,  and  others 

12:30  P.  M. — Luncheon — Garden  Room,  Seaside  Hotel 
The  Development  of  Racial  and  National  Atti¬ 
tudes  and  Their  Modification  for  Harmonious 
Human  Relationships — Dr.  Muzafer  Sherif,  U.  S. 
State  Department,  Research  Fellow,  on  leave  from 
University  of  Ankara,  Turkey 

2:00  P.  M. — Business  Meeting 

3:00  P.  M. — Council  on  Human  Relations — West¬ 
minster  Hall,  Hotel  Chelsea 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Teacher 

Assistants  to  the  Principals 

President,  Sally  Danzis,  Newark 

Saturday,  December  1,  3:00  P.  M. 

Council  on  Human  Relations — Westminster  Hall, 

Hotel  Chelsea 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 

English 

President,  Merrill  P.  Paine,  Elizabeth 

Saturday,  December  1,  11:00  A.  M. 

Hotel  Chelsea — Wedgewood  Room 

11:00  A.  M. — General  Meeting 

The  Place  of  English  in  the  Post-War  Curri¬ 
culum — Discussion  Leader — Edwin  S.  Fulcomer, 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College 
Business  Meeting 

12:30  P.M. — Luncheon — Blue  Room,  Hotel  Chelsea 
Joint  Meeting  with  the  New  Jersey  School  Library 
Association 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Social  Studies 

President,  George  B.  Robinson,  New  Brunswick 

Saturday,  December  1,  2:00  P.  M. 

Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel — Wedgewood  Room 

Speaker  on  Theme  of  the  Convention  to  be  announced 
later 

History  of  the  American  Press — -(with  stereoptican 
slides  showing  photostats  of  original  materials)  — 


a  mobile  teaching  unit  for  social  studies  classes  to 
be  presented  by  Dr.  Boris  E.  Nelson,  Head  of 
Graduate  Department,  Westminster  Choir  College,' 
Princeton,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Newark 
Evening  News. 

Annual  Business  Meeting 


Saturday,  December  1,  12:00  Noon 
Hotel  Qaridge — Ocean  Dining  Room 
Luncheon 

Education  for  Peace — Dean  William  F.  Russell, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Problems  of  the  Elementary  Principal  from  a 
National  Viewpoint — Miss  Eva  Pinkston,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Elementary  Principals’ 
Association 


New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Speech 

President,  Laura  St.  A.  Keller,  New  Brunswick 
Saturday,  December  1,  10:30  A.  M. 

Hotel  Claridge — Solarium 

The  Place  of  Speech  in  Good  Human  Relations — Dr. 
James  F.  Bender,  Director  of  The  Institute  for 
Human  Relations,  New  York  City 

New  Jersey  Classical  Association 
President,  Dr.  Walter  N.  Myers,  Camden 
Saturday,  December  1,  10:30  A.  M. 

Hotel  Chelsea — Red  Room 

10:30  A.M. — Ninth  Year  Latin  Problems  —  Lottie 
Rucki  Lelek,  Bloomfield  Junior  High  School 

10:55  A.  M. — Speaker  to  be  announced 

11:20  A.  M.  —  Education  Cui  Bono?  —  Kennard  N. 
Ware,  Esq.,  Philadelphia 

11:50  A.  M. — Discussion 

12:05  P.  M. — Annual  Business  Meeting 
Election  of  Officers 

2:00  P.  M. — ^Joint  Meeting  with  New  Jersey  Modem 
Language  Teachers’  Association — Place  and  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  announced. 

New  Jersey  Council  of  Geography  Teachers 
President,  Andrew  L.  Sloan,  Newark 
Saturday,  December  1,  1 :30  P.  M. 

Hotel  Chelsea — Music  Room 

China — Our  Pacific  Neighbor — Dr.  B.  A.  Liu,  Acting 
Director  of  the  Speakers’  Bureau,  Chinese  News 
Service 

New  Jersey  Elementary  School  Press 
Association 

President,  Mrs.  May  J.  Kelly,  Atlantic  City 
Saturday,  December  1,  10:00  A.  M. 

Jefferson  Hotel — Solarium 

What  to  Do  With  a  Defeated  Japan— Dr.  H.  H.  Chang, 
Distinguished  Chinese  Diplomat,  and  Author  of 
“Chiang  Kai-Shek:  Asia’s  Man  of  Destiny” 

New  Jersey  Elementary  School  Principals’ 
Association 

President,  W.  George  Hayward,  East  Orange 


New  Jersey  Home  Economics  Association 

President,  Catherine  Cahalan,  Plainfield 

Saturday,  December  1,  10:00  A.  M. 

Hotel  Claridge — Binnacle  Room 

10:00  A.  M.  —  Consumer  Speaks  —  Miss  Ella  Donald¬ 
son,  State  Chairman,  “Consumer  Speaks  Commit¬ 
tee”  of  the  New  Jersey  Home  E)conomics  Associa¬ 
tion  (Program  of  the  A.H.E.A.) 

The  Home  Economises  Approach  toi 

Clothing  and  Textiles — Miss  Inez  La  Bossier,  Chair¬ 
man 

Foods  and  Nutrition — Mrs.  Eldna  Herr,  Chairman 
Equipment — Mrs.  Doris  Anderson,  Chairman 

10:45  A.  M. — The  Family  Today  and  Tomorrow — 
J.  H.  S.  Bossard,  Director,  William  T.  Carter 
Foundation 

11:45  A.  M. — Methods  and  Techniques  in  Teaching 
Family  Relationships — Miss  Ellizaheth  Force,  Dover 
Township  Public  Schools,  Toms  River 

12:45  P.  M. — Luncheon — Hotel  Madison 

American  Home  Economics  Association’s 
Action  Program  for  1945  •  1946 — Mrs.  Dora  S. 
Lewis,  President,  American  Home  Economics 
Association 

Home  Economics  Steps  Out — Miss  Marie  Sellers, 
Eastern  Regional  Councilor,  American  Home 
Elconomics  Association 

New  Jersey  Modem  Language  Teachers’ 
.Association 

President,  Roger  J.  Brigham,  EUwt  Orange 
Saturday,  December  1,  10:30  A.  M. 

Hotel  Chelsea — Room  C 
Committee  Reports 
Treasurer’s  Report 
Election  of  Officers 
Round  Table  Discussions — 

a.  German — Leaders:  Dr.  Werner  Holman,  N.  J. 

State  College  for  Women,  New  Brunswick 
Miss  Elizabeth  Schmidt,  Emerson  High  School, 
Union  City 

b.  Spanish — Leaders:  Miss  Mary  H.  Card,  Passaic 

High  School 

Miss  Katherine  T.  Chase,  Clifton  High  School 
Mrs.  Lucy  Ahem,  Columbia  High  School, 
Maplewood 
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Discuauon  Period 


£ 


c.  French — Leaders:  Mias  Narka  Ward,  Montclair 

High  School 

Miss  Helen  McClure,  Ridgewood  High  School 
Miss  Margaret  Elckman,  Morristowm  High 
School 

d.  Italian — Leaders:  Anthony  Caliadto,  Montclair 

High  School 

Mrs.  Beatrice  J.  Litch,  Central  High  School, 
Newark 

e.  General  Language: 

Leaders — Ethel  F.  Littlefield,  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College 

Mrs.  Matilda  S.  Knecht,  Rahway  High  School 

2 :00  P.  M. — Hotel  Chelsea 
Joint  Meeting  with  New  Jersey  Classical  Association 
(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

New  Jersey  Recreation  Teachers'  Association 

President,  Anthony  Pascal,  Bloomfield-Newark 

Saturday,  December  1,  12:30  P.  M. 

Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel — Red  Room 
Limcheon 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

New  Jersey  School  Library  Association 
President,  Dorothy  Buckley,  New  Brunswick 
Saturday,  December  1,  10:00  A.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Public  Library 
Business  Meeting 

Reports  on  Activities  and  Problems  , 

12 :30  P.  M. — Luncheon — Hotel  Chelsea,  Blue  Room 
Joint  Meeting  with  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English 

Program  planned  by  the  East  and  West  Association 
Chairman:  Houston  Peterson,  Director  of 
Cooper  Union  Forum 
Followed  by: 

1.  Cornelia  Spencer,  Author  and  Interpreter  of 

(^ina 

2.  Josephine  A.  Brown,  World  Traveler 

a.  in  China,  1925-37 

b.  in  Philippines,  1941 

Lecturer  for  National  War  Fund,  1945 

3.  Someone  from  India 

4.  Someone  from  Latin  America 

New  Jersey  Science  Teachers'  Association 
President,  Lester  R.  Williard,  Elizabeth 
Saturday,  December  1,  10:00  A.  M. 

Atlantic  City  High  School,  South  Albany  Avenue 

10:00  A.  M. — Greetings  from  Atlantic  City 

Atomic  Energy— Speaker  to  be  announced 
The  SchooTs  Part  in  Post-War  Conservation — 
P.  Alton  Waring,  Farmer,  Author,  and  Lecturer 
Impact  of  the  War  and  Its  New  Developments 
on  Post-War  Science  Teaching  —  Dr.  S.  Ralph 
Powers,  Columbia  University 

NOVEMBER,  1946 


The  group  will  then  split  up  for  the  following  section 
meetings: 

Elementary  Science — Dr.  Lois  Meier  Shoemaker,  pre¬ 
siding 

Teaching  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  in  the 
Elementary  Schools — Dr.  W.  W.  Reitz,  Elducational 
Relations  Section,  Northeast  Region  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service 

(^neral  Science — Fred  J.  Schmidt,  Presiding 

Lecture  Demonstration  —  New  Jersey  Telephone 
Company 

Biolo^ — Dr.  John  Urban,  presiding 

The  Impact  of  the  War  on  Secondary  School 


t  Impact  of  the 
Biology 


Chemistry — Film:  Synthetic  Rubber 

Physics — Lecture  Demonstration — Charles  S.  Winter 
James  C.  Dong 

Tune  will  be  used  at  the  end  of  each  section  meeting 
for  a  discussion  period;  also,  for  meeting  old  and 
making  new  friends. 

New  Jersey  Secondary  School  Teachers' 
Association 

President,  Merrill  F.  Fairheller,  Salem 

Saturday,  December  1,  3:00  P.  M. 

Hotel  Garidge — Binnacle  Room 

Joint  Meeting  with  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Departmental  Heads  of  New  Jersey 
(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

New  Jersey  Visual  Education  Association 

President,  Dr..  Millard  L.  Lowery,  New  Brunswick 

Saturday,  December  1,  2:00  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Room  D 

The  Television  Broadcasters*  Association  of  New 
York  will  present  a  panel  discussion  by  experts 
on  the  topic  “The  Place  of  Television  in  Education**. 
Dr.  James  Rowland  Angell,  formerly  President  of 
Yale  University,  now  educational  advisor  of  the 
Association,  will  serve  as  moderator.  He  and  Mr. 
Will  Baltin,  Secretary  of  the  Television  Broad¬ 
casters’  Association,  are  enlisting  talent. 

The  program  will  be  concluded  with  motion 
pictures  illustrating  developments  in  the  field  of 
television.  These  movies  will  be  projected  with  the 
assistance  of  J.  C.  Reiss  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  Vocational  and  Arts  Association 

President,  L.  Omer  Asher,  Livingston 

Saturday,  December  1,  10:00  A.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Room  12 

A  Report  on  Past  Achievements  and  Future  Devetap- 
ments  in  V ocational  Education — John  A. " 
Carthy,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  State 
of  New  Jersey 

Speaker — Burl  N.  Osbum,  Director  of  Industrial  Arts. 
State  Teachers  College,  Millersville,  Pa. 

Discussion 
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ALUED  MEETINGS 

Council  of  Teacher  Organizations  of 

New  Jersey 

President,  Cecil  W.  Roberts,  New  Brunswick 

Saturday,  December  1,  10:30  A.  M. 

Shelburne  Hotel — ^Mirror  Room 

Informal  Discussion 

Pertinent  Pension  Problems 

(Sample:  What  Age  Retirement?) 

Business:  Ellection  of  Officers 

At  close  of  session,  Miss  Ida  E.  Housman, 
Pension  Officer,  will  be  available  to  answer  personal 
questions  re  Pension  Fund.  ^ 

Montclair  State  Teachers  College  Alumni 

Reception  and  Tea 

Saturday,  December  1,  4:30-6:00  P.  M. 

Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel — East  Solarium 

All  Montclair  Alumni  are  guests  of  the  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College  Alumni  Association. 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Saturday,  December  1,  2:00-4:00  P.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Room  5 

Recent  Developments  in  Sight  Conservation 
Class  Teaching — Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Director  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York  City 

Psychological  Principles  in  Teaching  Visually 
Handicapped  Children — Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D., 
Director  of  Educational  Research,  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind.  Lecturer  in  Education  of  the 
Exceptional,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Ihere  will  also  be  an  exhibit  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind.  It 
will  he  located  near  the  NJEA  Business  Office  in  the 
Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall. 

New  Jersey  Council  on  Adult  Education 

President,  Dr.  Harry  L.  Steams,  Englewood 

Saturday,  December  1,  10:30  A.  M. 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall  —  Room  3  (Exhibit 
November  30  and  December  1) 

Theme:  Adult  Education  Faces  a  New  Era 

10:30  A.  M. — Adult  Education  in  New  Jersey — Dr. 
Everett  C.  Preston,  Director  of  Adult  Education, 
State  of  New  Jersey 

Adult  Education  in  New  York  and  Connecticut 
— Dr.  Winifred  Fisher,  Executive  Director  of  the 
New  York  Adult  Education  Council 

l-:00  P.  M. — Limcheon  Meeting — Jefferson  Hotel 

Adult  Education  in  the  Post-War  World — Hon. 
Spencer  Miller,  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey  State 
Highway  Department 

New  Jersey  State  School  Nurses'  Association 

Saturday,  December  1,  10:30  A.  M. 

Chelsea  Hotel — Conunittee  Room 
Business  Meeting 

1 :00  P.  M. — Elnglish  Hunting  Room,  Hotel  Chelsea 
Luncheon 


Teacher-Veterans 

Meeting 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Room  8 

Saturday,  December  1,  2:00  P.  M. 

The  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society 

Sunday,  December  2,  12:30  P.  M. 

Hotel  Claridge — West  Room 
Luncheon 

Bucknell  Alumni,  Atlantic  City  Cluh 

President,  Robert  Bell,  Ocean  City 

Sunday,  December  2,  1 :30  P.  M. 

Flanders  Hotel  (127  St.  James  Place) 

Luncheon 

(Dr.  Spencer  is  the  new  President  of  Bucknell  Univer¬ 
sity  and  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  luncheon.) 

Trenton  State  Teachers  College  Alumni 

President,  Orville  Parrish 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel 

EXHIBITS 

China  Institute  Exhibit 

In  charge  of  Miss  Katharine  Duryee,  South  Orange 
(Will  be  located  near  NJEIA  Business  Office  in 
Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall) 

NEA  Exhibit 

In  charge  of  Mrs.  Lelia  Brown  Thomas,  Newark,  NEIA 
State  Director  for  New  Jersey 
(Will  be  located  near  NJEA  Business  Office  in 
Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall) 

Teacher  Certification  Division,  State  of 

New  Jersey 

In  charge  of  Dr.  Everett  C.  Preston,  Trenton 

(Will  be  located  near  NJEA  Business  Office  in 
Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall) 

Division  Against  Discrimination,  State  of 

New  Jersey 

In  charge  of  Mrs.  Myra  A.  Blakeslee,  Newark 

The  Division  Against  Discrimination  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  has  arranged  an 
exhibit  at  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
Convention.  Literature,  in  the  field  of  intercultural 
education,  will  be  available  for  teachers.  Mrs. 
Blakeslee,  Educational  Director  of  the  Division,  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  and  will  furnish  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  available  teaching  aids  in  this 
field. 

Library  Division,  State  Department  of 

Education 

Public  School  Library  Service  Bureau — Services 
which  the  Library  Division  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  makes  available  to  teachers. 
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What  Every 


Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  AN¬ 
SWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW,  TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION,  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Charles  J.  Strahan 

N.J.E.A.  Secretary 

Can  a  board  of  education  write 
into  a  contract  with  a  tenure  or 
non-tennre  teacher  a  stipulation 
that  a  90-day  notice  must  be  given 
before  termination  of  service? 

When  a  teacher  is  not  under  tenure 
a  board  may  offer  a  contract  on  terms 
which  it,  as  an  employer,  elects. 

When  a  teacher  is  under  tenure,  the 
law  provides  that  he  must  give  to 
the  board  60  days  notice  if  he  desires 
to  discontinue  his  service  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  board  of  education  is  not 
authorized  by  law  to  terminate  the 
contract  of  a  tenure  teacher  except 
with  his  consent  or  after  the  courts 
have  determined  the  justification  for 
his  dismissal.  A  board  of  education 
should  not  offer  to  a  tenure  teacher  a 
contract  authorizing  either  party  to 
terminate  it  on  a  given  number  of 
days  notice,  and  a  teacher  should  not 
sign  such  a  contract  if  so  offered.  The 
teacher  should  be  notified  by  the 
board  of  the  amount  of  his  salary 
for  the  succeeding  year  and  if  re¬ 
quested  he  should  indicate  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  continuing  in  the  employ  of 
the  board  of  education.  The  bilateral 
termination  clause  in  a  tenure  teach¬ 
er’s  contract  is  not  a  proper  form  to  be 
used  where  the  teacher  has  acquired 
tenure  in  the  district. 

If  a  child  is,  for  good  reasons, 
expelled  from  school  by  a  board 
of  education,  does  that  action  give 
the  parents  the  right  to  keep  the 
pnpU  ont  of  school  indefinitely? 

The  statutes  provide  that  every  par¬ 
ent  shall  send  his  child  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  district  or  to  a  school 
which  offers  equivalent  instruction. 
The  schools  are  created  to  develop 
boys  and  girls  as  good  citizens.  The 
cases  are  very  rare  when  the  child 
should  be  permanently  excluded  from 
the  organization  set  up  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  its  development;  however,  if 
a  child  is  excluded  the  duty  rests  upon 
the  board  to  see  that  the  'child  is 
placed  in  a  correctional  institution,  or 
require  the  parent  to  send  the  child 
to  a  private  school,  or  a  public  school 
of  another  district  where  it  will  receive 
equivalent  instruction. 


Teacher  Certification 

Dr.  Everett  Preston 
Secretary,  State  Board  of  Examiners 

How  many  teacher’s  certificates 
were  issued  from  July  1,  1944,  to 
June  30,  1945? 

1997  limited  teacher’s  certificates 
were  issued  in  this  period,  of  which 
768  were  provisional  or  emergency 
certificates. 

What  is  the  cost  of  a  teacher’s 
certificate  and  how  should  this  fee 
be  paid? 

There  is  a  five-dollar  fee  for  each 
certificate.  This  fee  must  be  paid  to 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
in  cash,  money  order,  or  certified 
check.  Checks  or  money  orders  must  be 
made  payable  to  the  “Commissioner 
of  Education.” 

What  is  the  time  validity  of  a 
letter  of  eligibility? 

A  letter  of  eligibility  maintains  the 
holder’s  right  to  a  certificate  for  a 
period  of  four  years  from  the  time 
of  issuance  and  thereby  protects  him 
against  a  change  in  the  certificate  rules 
during  that  period. 

Can  letters  of  eligibility  be 
renewed? 

There  is  no  provision  made  for  the 
renewal  of  letters  of  eligibilitv.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  certificate  rule  under  which 
the  eligibility  was  established  remains 
the  same,  a  new  statement  of  eliai- 
bility  can  be  granted.  Application  for 
the  new  statement  of  eligibility  must 
be  made  through  the  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools. 

Can  experience  as  a  teacher  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  be  accepted  in  Hen  of 
successful  teaching  experience  re¬ 
quired  for  the  permanent  teacher’s 
certificate? 

Experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  during  the 
period  of  this  war  may  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  not  more  than  one  half  of 
the  three  years  of  successful  teaching 
experience  required  for  a  permanent 
teacher’s  certificate  if  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  declares  such  experience 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  experience  in 
New  Jersey  public  schools. 


PENSION  FACTS 

John  A.  Wood,  3d 
Pension  Fund  Secretary 

I’m  about  to  retire.  What  op¬ 
tions  do  I  have?  Must  I  tadie  an 
income  that  stops  at  my  death  or 
can  I  provide  in  some  way  for  a 
dependent  wife,  child,  or  aged  par¬ 
ent  after  my  death? 

Answer:  The  application  for  retire¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  statement  by  the 
retiring  member  as  to  whether  he 
wants  to  receive  maximum  allowance 
without  option  which  is  granted  for 
life  but  which  stops  at  death,  or 
whether  he  is  willing  to  take  a  smaller 
allowance  so  as  to  provide  a  benefit 
at  his  death.  This  benefit  is  in  the 
form  of  either  a  lump  sum  payment 
under  Option  1,  or  a  life  income  to 
a  dependent  beneficiary  named  at  the 
time  of  retirement  under  Option  2,  3, 
or  4.  Various  available  combinations 
of  reduced  allowance  and  survivorship 
allowance  to  the  beneficiary  will  be 
quoted  to  any  member  on  request  who 
contemplates  retirement. 

What  pension  rights  under  tiie 
military  service  acts  does  a  re¬ 
turning  veteran  have? 

Answer:  There  have  been  several 
military  service  acts  passed  by  the 
legislature  granting  pension  and  tenure 
benefits  to  public  employees  who  enter 
the  military  service.  A  member  of 
the  Pension  Fund  is  protected  in  his 
pension  rights  in  that  his  employing 
board  of  education  is  required  from 
their  budget  to  maintain  his  pension 
contributions  while  he  is  in  the  service. 

What  pension  rights  does  a 
teacher  have  who  entered  the 
service  of  the  American  Red 
Cross? 

Answer:  The  Red  Cross  Act  re¬ 
quires  the  trustees  to  keep  open  the 
membership  which  would  oUierwise 
expire  of  a  member  who  has  gone  into 
the  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
The  Red  Cross  Act  further  makes  it 
optional  but  does  not  •  require  an 
employing  board  to  maintain  pension 
contributions  for  a  member  who  is 
absent  on  account  of  Red  Cross  service. 
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Educational  Ingredient? 


By  Ma*jorie  S.  Watts 
Bloomfield  Senior  High  School 

The  BLOOMnELD  Senior  High 
School  last  year  began  including  in 
its  program  a  courtesy  project.  The 
motivation  for  the  project  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  these  facts:  first,  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  minority  of-  students 
constantly  displayed  barbaric  man¬ 
ners;  second,  the  majority  of  students 
were  embarrassed  and  distressed;  last, 
and  probably  least,  so  were  the  faculty. 
Action  was  precipitated  by  the  unre¬ 
strained  behavior  of  certain  girls  and. 
boys  at  football  games.  The  general 
school  public  ground  their  teeth  and 
rebelled. 

“What  kind  of  a  joint  w'ill  C.H.S. 
kids  think  B.H.S.  is?” 

“Do  we  have  to  stand  for  the  way 
Mary  and  Frank  carried  on  at  that 
game?” 

While  such  wailings  as  these  arose 
from  the  student  body,  the  teachers, 
especially  the  athletic  coach,  were 
grimly  muttering  imprecations. 

The  resulting  experiment,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Student  Council,  the 
Guidance  Department,  and  the  English 
Department,  was  initiated  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  every  English  class  on  the 
topic  “Is  Courtesy  Important?”  as 
outlined  in  the  unit  below.  This  unit 
is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  -  in  the 
November  1944  issue  of  The  English 
Journal,  one  of  a  series  on  social 
guidance  by  the  writer  of  this  account. 

Is  Courtesy  Important? 

Sam  and  Sally  are  two  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  students  who  have  been  on 
the  carpet  recently  because  of  their 
behavior  at  footb^  games.  Sam  has 
the  habit  of  picking  noisy  fights  with 
visitors  from  the  school  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  team;  Sally  is  one  of  those  who 
throw  lemons  and  use  tough  language 
to  visiting  girls  and  boys.  Sam  and 
his  crowd  boo  and  applaud  when  the 
opposing  team  is  penalized.  Worst  of 
all.  Sally  herself  can  now  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  once  in  a  heated  argument 
she  spat  in  the  face  of  a  visiting  girl. 

One  of  the  arguments  offered  by 
students  when  reproved  for  such 
conduct  is  that  “Everybody  does  it“. 
While  this  is  an  exaggeration,  the 
spirit  represented  by  Sam  and  Sally 
has  increased  during  the  past  two 
years.  Another  argument  which  stu¬ 


ONE  BOY’S  EARNEST  STATEMENT  that  “Courtesy  needs  no 
rule  except  the  Golden  Rule”  sums  up  the  experimental  instructional 
unit  prepared  by  a  guidance  teacher  who  wonders  whether  we  as 
teachers  are  afraid  of  moral  issues.  She  found  courtesy  an  invaluabie 
ingredient  in  lives  whose  acute  concern  will  be  personal  relationships. 


dents  offer  is  that  “Everybody  has  the 
right  to  express  himself.” 

Ask  yourself: 

1.  Does  everybody  do  it?  If  not, 
what  proportion  of  the  student  body 
do  you  believe  is  courteous?  Can  you 
back  this  estimate  up  by  mentioning 
specific  instances?  How  can  we  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  girls  and  boys 
are  habitually  either  courteous  or  dis¬ 
courteous? 

2.  Is  there  any  limit  to  one’s  right 
to  express  himself?  What  comparison 
can  you  make  between  the  accepted 
rules  of  courtesy  and  the  accepted  laws 
of  a  community?  What  is  the  purpose 
of  each?  Do  we  express  ourselves 
only  when  we  are  violent  and  discour¬ 
teous?  How  often  do  you  express 
yourself?  (Watch  out,  that’s  a  catch 
question!) 

3.  How  would  a  stranger  size  up 
the  home  of  Sam  or  Sally,  their  school, 
and  their  town  from  observing  the 
social  conduct  of  such  students?  Do 
we  all.  whether  we  intend  to  or  not, 
represent  others  who  will  be  judged 
by  us?  Is  it  possible  to  live  happily 
and  successfully  in  any  group — family, 
school,  community — without  consider¬ 
ing  others? 

4.  In  what  respect  is  this  consider¬ 
ation  for  others,  even  in  every-day 
courtesies,  the  very  foundation  of 
democracy?  Do  you  suppose  there 
were  polished  manners  in  the  stone 
age?  In  other  words,  are  civilized 
people  naturally  courteous?  Is  it  even 
possible  that  the  very  existence  of  a 
civilized  world  depends  upon  whether 
Sam  and  Sally  and  others  like  them 
learn  courtesy?  Can  you  make  any 
connection  between  this  idea  and  that 
of  good-will  among  nations  and  races? 

Trj'  this: 

Summarize:  (1)  definite  objections 
to  discourtesy;  (2)  advantages  to  the 
student  himself  and  to  the  school  of 
including  courtesy  in  school  spirit; 
(3)  definite  suggestions  as  to  where 
and  how  students  can  co-operate  to 
develop  this  kind  of  school  spirit. 


Following  the  school- wide  “bull 
sessions”  on  the  thorny  subject,  sug¬ 
gestions  came  rolling  in  and  were 
submitted  to  the  Student  Council, 
which  took  action  at  once.  The  captain 
of  the  football  team  addressed  an 
assembly  and  urged  good  sportsman¬ 
ship  at  games  as  an  aid  to  the  cheer¬ 
ing  and  to  the  success  of  the  team.  In 
The  Student  Prints  articles  began  ap¬ 
pearing  on  courtesy  in  games,  assem¬ 
blies,  the  cafeteria,  corridors,  classes. 
Appropriate  signs  were  placed  as 
reminders  in  the  cafeteria.  Better  plan¬ 
ning,  especially  as  to  timing,  was  en¬ 
couraged  for  assembly  programs. 
Miniature  programs  were  put  on  in 
English  classes,  followed  by  student 
criticism  of  both  the  program  and  the 
audience  reaction. 

Results  have  not  been  mirac¬ 
ulous,  for  this  is  one  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  cannot  be  accelerat¬ 
ed,  but  they  have  been  eminently 
satisfying;.  In  the  preliminary 
discussion  one  boy  had  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  state  that  courtesy  needs 
no  rules  except  the  Golden  Rule. 
The  fact  that  his  quiet  earnest¬ 
ness  not  only  precluded  the  ever 
imminent  horse  laugh  but  won 
him  respectful  attention  might 
well  be  mulled  over  by  teachers. 
Are  we  afraid  of  moral  issues? 
What  have  we  been  teaching? 
Have  we  been  teaching  anything 
that  will  fortify  these  youngsters 
against  the  painful  impersonali¬ 
ties  of  contemporary  living?  Have 
we  given  any  background  for  the 
solutions  to  their  individual  fam¬ 
ily,  labor,  religious,  and  racial 
problems? 

We  give  easy  assent  to  the  tru¬ 
ism  that  facts  alone  cannot  thus 
serve  them,  but  what  do  we  actu¬ 
ally  add  to  the  teaching  facts? 
In  Bloomfield  Senior  High  School 
the  attempt  is  being  made  to  add 
an  ingredient  adequate  for  con¬ 
stant  service  in  lives  whose  acute 
concern  will  be  personal  relation¬ 
ships. 
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THi  MNLOINOS  of  the  Tcchniul  Center  will  (tee  a  •eren-tcre  lOCATtD  OM  a  major  higbwtr  leading  Irom  Detroit,  accen  to  the 

lake.  Thcae  buildings  will  be  connected  by  a  coeeted  walk  and  CenUr  will  be  through  the  Administration  Building  iketched  hen. 

vehicular  roadway.  Sketched  below  is  the  Advanced  Engineering  A  system  o(  modern  roadways  vrill  provide  practical  opportunity  to 


Building  in  srhich  improvements  will  be  quickly  made  in  eeisting 


Study  traffic  control  at  well  at  to  make  simpla  road  tests  ol  new  cat 


Iddu 


products. 


developments. 


kooo  or  SUNSHINE  will  pour  into  the  southern 
U  the  Research  Buildings  where  experimental 
h  carried  on  in  sudi  diverse  fields  at  the  study 
<Birophyl,  research  into  fuels  and  engine  design. 


The  New 

GENERAL  MOTORS  TECHNICAL  CENTER 
will  be  created  to  stimulate  opportunities, 
promote  employment  and  bring  about 
MORE  and  BETTER  THINGS  FOR  MORE  PEOPLE 


These  are  times  when  the  world 
cries  out  for  new  and  finer 
things.  There  b  a  great  hunger, 
broad  as  all  mankind,  for  happier 
relationships  among  men  —  for 
greater  individual  opportimity  for 
accomplishment,  for  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  go^  within  reach  of  everyone. 

It  b  by  satbfying  thb  hunger  that 
we  can  bring  greatest  benefit  to  our 
national  economy  in  the  future. 
Through  such  action  lies  the  road 
to  more  good  jobs,  to  an  ever-rising 
standard  of  living  through  the  con¬ 
tinual  replacement  of  old.  things 
with  new  and  better  ones. 

The  General  Motors  Technical 
Center  b  dedicated  to- such  an  ob¬ 
jective.  It  will  occupy  a  350-acre 
tract  of  land  outside  of  Detroit  as 
soon  as  conditions  permit.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  develop  new  things  that 
add  to  the  comfort  and  security  of 
our  living,  and  to  enable  existing 
things  to  be  made  more  efficiently, 
hence  at  lower  selling  prices,  so 
more  people  may  own  and  enjoy 
them  —  all  with  expanding  job  op¬ 
portunities. 

It  will  shorten  the  time  required  to 
bring  the  work  of  creative  thinkers 
out  of  the  idea  stage  and  into  usable 
reality. 

l~Iere  in  groups  of  buildings  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  the  purpose. 
General  Motors  will  gather  in  ad¬ 
vantageous  and  inspiring  new  sur¬ 
roundings  the  most  modern  facili¬ 


ties  for  research,  advanced  engi¬ 
neering,  styling  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  manufacturing  tech¬ 
niques. 

Here  physicists  and  engineers  vnll 
discover  new  facts  and  ctmvert  them 
into  new  improved  products.  Styl¬ 
ists  will  give  them  new  and  more 
attractive  form.  Process  engineers 
will  develop  better  manufacturing 
techniques  for  making  them. 

Science  here  will  go  to  work  in  the 
interest  of  economic  progress'  And 
hbtory  b  full  of  proof  that  when 
science  b  so  harnessed,  more  jobs 
are  created,  more  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  are  brought  within  reach 
of  more  people. 

Serving  as  a  source  on  which  the 
engineering  staffs  of  all  of  our  Divi¬ 
sions  may  draw,  the  General  Motors 
Technical  Center  will  stimulate  im¬ 
provement  in  all  General  Motors 
products.  Automobiles,  refrigera¬ 
tors,  Diesel  engines,  locomotives 
and  other  good  and  useful  things 
may  be  expeaed  to  be  improved  at 
even  faster  pace  than  in  the  past. 

But  the  work  of  the  Technical  Cen¬ 
ter  will  not  be  confined  to  exbting 
things.  It  b  dedicated  to  the  idea 
that  progress  b  the  servant  of  man¬ 
kind  and  that  whosoever  advances 
it  not  only  helps  himself  but  hb 
fellow  men.  Its  goal  will  be  "more 
and  better  things  for  more  people,** 
whether  that  comes  through  im¬ 
provement  of  the  old  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new. 


General  Motors 

MORE  AISI)  REITER  THINGS  FOR  MORE  PEOPLE 

CHIVROLIT  •  PONTIAC  •  OLDSMOBILI  •  MHCK  •  CADILLAC  •  ROOT  BY  FISMIB 
FRIOIOAIRI  .  OMC  TRUCK  AND  COACN  .  OM  DIISIL 
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MAKE  VICTORY  COMPLETE— BUY  MORE  WAR  BONOS 


Springboards 

STORIES  THAT  SPEAKERS  CAN  USE 
FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

Edited  by  Darrel  J.  Mase 
Teach  Youth  to  Listen 

A  stage  driver  of  New  Mexico,  noted  for  taciturnity, 
took  five  passengers  on  a  sightseeing  tour  over  the 
mountains.  Among  these  was  a  woman  who  began  by 
exclaiming  over  the  scenery,  soon  proceeded  to  caution¬ 
ing  the  driver,  fired  a  barrage  of  questions  that  showed 
more  ignorance  than  curiosity.  At  the  journey’s  end  a 
quiet  man  asked  what  the  fare  was.  “Two-and-a-halF’, 
the  old  rawhide  replied.  Each  passenger  paid,  the  woman 
coming  last.  She  handed  over  a  five-dollar  bill,  which 
the  driver  put  in  his  pocket. 

“Where’s  my  change?”  she  asked. 

“Ain’t  any,”  was  the  response. 

“But  you  charged  the  others  only  $2.50!” 

The  stage  driver  made  a  three-word  reply:  “They 
didn’t  talk.” 

The  Truth  Will  Out 

A  colored  man  was  caught  trying  to  sell  insurance 
without  a  license,  and  was  taken  before  the  insurance 
commissioner. 

“Don’t  you  know,”  questioned  the  commissioner,  “that 
you  can’t  sell  insurance  without  a  license?” 

“Boss,”  answered  Sambo  “dat  ’splains  de  trouble.  1 
done  foun’  out  dat  I  couldn’t  sell  none,  but  1  didn’t  know 
what  the  riezin’  wuz  ontil  you  done  told  me.” 

Definirion  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  nothing  more  than  the 
fruit  which  has  grown  from  the  seeds  of  parental 
delinquency,  educational  delinquency,  religious 
delinquency,  judiciary  delinquency,  and  municipal 
delinquency. 

Friends  Are  Essential  for  Happiness 

A  mother  was  enrolling  her  son  in  kindergarten.  The 
teacher  began  to  ask  questions  following  the  customary 
formula. 

“Does  the  boy  have  any  older  brothers?” 

“No.” 

“Younger  brothers?” 

“No.” 

“Older  sisters?” 

“No.” 

“Younger  sisters?” 

“No.” 

During  this  question-and-answer  interview  of  the 
mother  and  teacher  the  five-year-old  boy  had  grown 
increasingly  self-conscious  and  unhappy.  At  the  first 
opportunity  he  put  in  a  wistful  word.  “But”,  he  said 
defensively,  “I’ve  got  friends.” 

Most  Worry  Is  Needless 

Many  of  us  worry  about  things  that  will  never  happen. 
We  are  like  the  patient  in  the  mental  hospital  who  stood 
with  his  ear  to  the  wall,  listening  attentively.  He  beck¬ 
oned  an  attendant.  “Sh!”  he  whispered. 


THAT’S  ALWAYS  CORRECT 


Ameriam  Vnivertai  Oe»k  No.iS3 


AT  SCHOOL,  the  physical 
development  as  well  as  the 
mental  growth  of  children  is  im¬ 
portant.  AmericanSeating  Com¬ 
pany  desks  and  seats  are  cor¬ 
rectly  designed  for  health, 
comfort,  good  posture  and  con¬ 
servation  of  sight.  With  Amer¬ 
ican  Auditorium  chairs,  folding 
chairs  and  Universal  tables, 
they  comprise  the  finest  modern  school  equipment. 

The  American  Universal  Better  Sight  desk,  illus¬ 
trated,  with  its  sight-saving  reading  rest,  one-piece 
steel  book  Im>x,  foot  rest  and  modernized  frame,  is  the 
world’s  l»est  combination  of  sturdy  construction  and 
functional  beauty. 

American  Seating  Company  will  lose  no  time  in 
expanding  to  full  capacity  production  of  school 
seating  equipment  as  satisfac- 
torv  materials  become  available. 
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“I  can’t  hear  a  thing,”  answered  the  attendant  after 
he  had  pressed  his  ear  to  the  wall. 

“No,”  replied  the  patient,  “it’s  been  like  that  all  day.” 

I  Laughed  at  This  One 

Bill  Jones  stopped  in  at  a  pet  store  and  was  entranced 
by  a  remarkable  bird  that  was  not  only  beautiful  to  look 
at  but  also  spoke  fluently  in  eight  languages.  He  paid 
a  good  round  sum  for  the  bird  and  ask^  to  have  it 
delivered  to  his  home. 

Reaching  home  at  dinner  time  that  evening,  he  asked. 
“Has  the  bird  come?” 

“Yes,  dear,”  his  wife  replied.  “It’s  in  the  oven  now.” 

“What!”  he  exclaimed.  “In  the  oven?  WTiy,  that 
bird  could  speak  eight  languages.” 

“So?”  said  the  unperturbed  frau.  “Then  why  didn’t  he 
say  something?” 

Others  Have  Asked  Also 

The  teacher  believed  in  giving  her  class  lessons  in 
general  knowledge. 

“W^at  is  this?”  she  asked  one  day,  holding  up  a  small 
object. 

“A  pay  envelope,”  replied  little  Freddie,  promptly. 

“Good,”  exclaimed  the  teacher.  “And  what  did  it 
contain?” 

“Money,”  said  little  Freddie;  “your  wages.” 

“Very  good,  Freddie,”  she  said,  beaming  around  the 
class.  “Any  questions  about  it?” 

“Please,  teacher,”  asked  one  thoughtful  child,  “where 
do  you  work?” 


TEACHERS  BREAK  INTO  PRINT 


In  the  last  issue  of  The  Pen,  official 
bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Hand¬ 
writing,  appeared  an  article  by  Dr. 
Edmund  L.  Tink  entitled  “Writing 
Improves  with  Age — or  Does  It?”  In 
the  same  issue  another  Kearny  teacher, 
Irene  Acker,  wrote  “Rehabilitating 
Edwin.” 

AAA 

Mr$.  Ethel  Smith  of  the  James- 
burg  High  School,  is  the  author  of  an 
article  on  the  use  of  visual  aids  in 
commercial  education.  Appearing  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  Observer,  New 
Jersey  Commercial  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  bulletin,  the  article  was  entitled 
“The  Eye  Is  the  Mind’s  Camera  Lens.” 

AAA 

The  contrast  of  teaching  in  urban 
and  rural  situations  is  described  by 
Fred  W.  Evans,  Jamesburg  supervis¬ 
ing  principal,  in  “There  Are  No 
Cracker  Barrels  Left.”  It  appeared  in 
the  March  Clearing  House. 

AAA 

Mrs.  Elsie  Waugh  MacLeod,  of  Red 
Bank’s  River  Street  Junior  High 
School,  describes  “How  Our  Service 
Patrol  Works”  in  the  May  School 
Board  Journal. 


“Invite  Living  Poets  to  Our  High 
Schools,”  is  the  admonition  of  Charles 
I.  Glicksberg,  Newark,  in  an  article 
by  that  title  in  the  English  Leaflet.  The 
September  Teachers'  Digest  reprinted 
the  article. 

AAA 

“We  high  school  teachers  must  make 
it  a  chief  concern  to  select  and  en¬ 
courage  students  having  keen  abilities 
and  fine  personalities  to  become  science 
teachers,”  says  Lee  R.  Yothers,  Rah¬ 
way,  in  Science  Education.  His  article, 
entitled  “High  School  Science  Must 
Look  Ahead,”  was  reprinted  in  Sep¬ 
tember  Teawhers*  Digest. 

AAA 

“Reading  Through  the  Eyes  of  a 
Supervisor,”  is  the  title  of  the  Septem¬ 
ber  Teachers'  Service  Bulletin  in 
Reading  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  The  author  is  W.  Edward 
Young,  supervising  principal  of  Win¬ 
field  Township.  Teachers,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  roust  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
fact  that  reading  “must  be  a  happy 
experience.” 

AAA 

“School  Clubs  Can  Work”  says 
Irene  M.  Grubnick,  of  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  Junior  High  School,  Elizabeth,  in 


an  article  by  that  name  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  School  Activities. 


”POP  RINGS 
THE  BELL” 

20  minnte  —  16mm.  sonnd  film 

• 

Here’s  a  movie  that  should  be  seen  by 
every  citizen  in  New  Jersey.  Schedule  it 
for  your  service  club,  church  group,  wom¬ 
en’s  club,  PTA — any  large  or  smdl  audi¬ 
ence.  It  tells  why  education  b  a  good 
financial  investment,  why  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
level  of  education.  A  high  class  movie 
by  professional  actors  and  staff. 

• 

Distributed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 

• 

Book  it  now 

FREE  OF  CHARGE  from 
MRS.  CHARLES  B.  WARREN* 
New  Jersey  State  Museum 
Stale  House  Annex,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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NEEDS  Few  Orators 


By  Herman  M.  Foss 
President,  New  Jersey  Forensic  League 
Qf  Secondary  Schools 

I  BELIEVE  IN  DEBATING — ^not,  primarily,  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  excellent  training  in  extemporaneous  speech.  It  does  this, 
of  course,  but  it  also  provides  something  which  I  consider  far  more 
important,  the  hahit  of  analytical  reading  and  listening.  The  world 
can  get  along  comfortably  with  a  limited  number  of  orators;  it  cer¬ 
tainly  needs  a  great  many  people  who  can  think  in  a  straight  line. 

Every  time  I  read  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine,  or  turn  on  the 
radio,  I  expose  myself  to  the  efforts  of  someone  who  is  trying  to 
persi^e  me  to  do  something — ^to  change  my  toothpaste  or  take 
correspondence  lessons  in  saxophone  playing,  or  to  vote  for  the  can¬ 
didate  of  Our  Beloved  Part>\  As  I  read  or  listen,  I  am  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  this  fellow  unless  I  have  reasonable  skill  in  evaluating 
the  arguments  he  presents.  And  the  development  of  such  skill  is 
the  most  important  benefit  of  debating.  Whether  he  is  preparing 
his  own  case  or  listening  to  his  opponent,  the  debater  is  constantly 
examining  arguments  and  asking  himself,  *‘Are  these  facts  true? 
Is  the  reasoning  sound?  Does  it  all  point  toward  the  conclusion 
claimed  for  it,  or  is  it  just  a  flow  of  eloquence?”  I  submit  that  this 
is  a  most  valuable  habit,  and  the  skills  it  develops  are  extremely 
precious — far  too  precious  to  be  entrusted  to  some  student  club 
which  sponsors  interscholastic  debating  as  an  extra-curricular 
activity. 


Debating  as  an  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivity  has  a  number  of  -  serious 
handicaps.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
forced  to  compete  for  the  spare  time 
of  pupils.  Inevitably,  a  large  number 
of  youngsters  who  need  debating  and 
should  profit  by  it  are  going  to  choose 
some  other  activity  which,  excellent 
though  it  may  be,  cannot  possibly  pro¬ 
vide  those  values  which  are  peculiar  to 
debating.  Inevitably,  too,  some  of  those 
who  attempt  to  handle  debating  along 
with  something  else  are  going  to  miss 
a  great  deal  of  the  essential  training. 
Every  debate  coach  has  sad  memories 
of  squad  meetings  which  were  prac¬ 
tically  worthless  because  someone  was 
rehearsing  with  the  orchestra  or  read¬ 
ing  proof  for  the  school  p>aper  or 
occupying  himself  with  some  other 
equally  worthwhile  activity.  The  most 
serious  handicap,  perhaps,  is  the  wrong 
emphasis  which  extra<urricular  debat¬ 
ing  places  on  victory.  Too  frequently, 
members  of  a  debating  club  degenerate 
into  a  team,  the  sole  purpose  of  which 
is  to  defeat  someone  else.  This  leads 
sometimes  to  the  over-use  of  the  most 
capable  and  therefore  the  least  needy 


pupils  and  occasionally  to  the  use  of 
that  chicanery  and  guile  which  any 
sincere  debate-hater  joyously  points 
out  as  the  leading  feature  of  the 
activity. 

Pul  Debating  in  Cnrrieulum 

For  all  these  reasons  Trenton  Central 
High  School  decided,  ten  years  ago, 
to  remove  debating  from  its  position 
as  one  of  the  poorer  relatives  of  the 
athletic  teams  and  place  it  where  it 
rightfully  belongs,  in  the  curriculum. 
We  saw  no  reason  for  starting  a  new 
course;  it  gave  too  much  promise — 
subsequently  fulfilled — of  enlivening  an 
old  one.  Therefore,  we  placed  it  in  one 
of  the  English  classes,  elective  to  jun¬ 
iors  and  seniors  who  had  earned  honor 
ratings  in  previous  courses.  Ever  since 
then,  the  members  and  the  former 
members  of  this  class  have  constituted 
the  squad  for  all  interscholastic  debat¬ 
ing.  Participation  in  at  least  one  debate 
with  representatives  of  some  other 
school  is  a  requirement  of  the  course, 
and  the  number  of  additional  contests 
in  which  each  member  takes  part  is 
dependent  on  his  work  in  the  class. 


The  results  of  the  program  have 
been  excellent.  In  literature  the  pupils 
have  covered  as  much  work  just  as 
effectively  as  has  any  othei^  select 
group  in  the  school.  In  written  com¬ 
position  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
gain,  as  the  outlines  for  speeches,  edi¬ 
torials,  letters-to-the-editor,  and  criti¬ 
cisms  of  debates  heard  or  participated 
in  have  provided  ample  opportunity 
for  purposive  writing.  In  oral  English, 
naturally,  the  greatest  improvement 
has  been  attained.  These  youngsters, 
instead  of  listlessly  meeting  a  require¬ 
ment  for  an  oral  theme,  use  speech  as 
it  is  intended  to  be  used,  as  a  tool 
with  which  they  seek  to  do  something 
to  an  audience.  In  all  of  the  work  of 
the  course,  each  pupil  is  trying  to 
prove  that  he  is  qualified  to  represent 
the  school  in  important  tournaments, 
and  the  result  is  that  delightful  but 
rare  situation  in  which  every  member 
is  doing  his  level  best. 

Effects  Are  Gratifying 

The  effects  on  debating  as  an  activity 
have  been  equally  gratifying.  More 
pupils — usually  at  least  forty  each  year 
— have  participated,  more  thorough 
instruction  has  been  possible,  and  a 
more  wholesome  attitude  toward  vic¬ 
tory  and  defeat  has  been  developed. 
Our  pupils  still  want  to  win,  of  course; 
hut  with  the  interscholastic  contests 
converted  into  a  desirable  by-product 
of  the  course,  judges’  derisions  no 
longer  have  the  terrifying  importance 
that  they  once  had. 

We  at  Trenton  are  delighted  with 
the  fact  that  we  have  hit  on  a  very 
good  thing.  We  have  no  desire  to 
hoard  it.  In  fact,  the  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  suggest  that  other  schools 
large  enough  to  have  multiple  sections 
of  courses  in  English  go  and  do  like¬ 
wise.  More  than  this,  we  are  willing 
to  help.  Any  inquiry  as  to  details  will 
be  cheerfully  answered  if  mailed  to 
the  author.  And  as  final  proof  of  com¬ 
plete  sincerity,  the  author  cordially  in¬ 
vites  anyone  who  is  interested  to  visit 
the  class  and  see  the  program  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Could  any  teacher  do  more? 
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ut  Tt€(4A  "Places 

Deaths,  Retirements,  Resignations,  and  Transfers  Cause  Multitude  of 
Changes  in  Administrative  Positions  in  All  Sections  of  New  Jersey. 


Atlantic  County 

Helen  R.  Rouse  has  been  added  to 
the  “helping  teacher”  staff  of  the 
county  ofiBce — Charles  0.  Wilson  is 
now  the  Pleasantville  superintendent, 
and  John  Helmbold  the  high  school 
principal — The  new  supervising  princi¬ 
pal  oi  E^g  Harbor  City  is  Walter  A. 
Miller,  Jr. — Abigail  Haldenman  has 
assumed  the  principalship  of  Farming- 
ton  School  in  Egg  Harbor  Township. 

Burlington  County 

September  saw  many  changes  in 
Burlington  County  school  leadership. 
Veva  M.  Brower,  Palmyra  High  School 
principal,  retired,  and  Elizabeth  Me- 
Donell,  high  school  teacher,  replaced 
her.  Melvin  H.  Kreps  became  vice 
principal — John  Yundt  replaced  Car- 
roll  E.  Thayer,  resigned  Moorestown 
Junior  School  principal — Charles  C. 
Magill  became  Riverside  High  School 
principal  in  the  place  of  Stanley  Grill, 
who  resigned  to  assume  a  non-teaching 
principalship  in  Burlington  Township 
— Joseph  Stackhouse,  Asbury  Park 
principal,  accepted  the  non-teaching 
principalship  of  the  Browns  Mills  and 
Pemberton  Township  schools — Mrs. 
Anna  Jones,  Pemberton  High  School 
principal,  became  principal  of  the 
Columbus  School  in  place  of  William 
Corrie,  Jr.  who  accepted  the  supervis¬ 
ing  principalship  of  Beverly  City 
schools  when  Luther  S.  Trostle  re¬ 
signed  to  assume  a  position  in  the  Bev¬ 
erly  Bank — Mrs.  Ethel  Parker,  Mount 
Holly  teacher,  became  non-teaching 
principal  of  Cinnaminson  Township 
School  in  place  of  Mrs.  Mildred  Ma- 
gowan,  who  became  principal  of  Edge- 
water  Park  school — Florence  Evans 
was  appointed  Marlton  School  princi¬ 
pal  in  place  of  Margaret  Werner,  re¬ 
signed — Mrs.  Helen  Woodside  of  the 
Mount  Holly  school  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  Lumberton  school  in 
place  of  Hugh  Ward,  resigned — Mrs. 
Marion  Lynch  has  assumed  the  prin¬ 
cipalship  of  Jacobstown  School,  when 
the  former  principal,  Mrs.  Mary  Allen, 
became  principtu  of  the  New  Egypt 
School — Mrs.  Kathryn  Seeley  was  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  Shamong  Town¬ 
ship  in  place  of  Doris  Wright,  who 
moved  to  the  Westfield  school  system 
— When  Frank  Romer,  Tabernacle 
school  principal,  resigned,  Mrs.  Louise 
Dare  took  the  position — During  the 
leave  of  Mrs.  L.eola  Hickman,  of  Bass 
River  school,  Elsie  Smith  became  act¬ 


ing  principal — Mrs.  Marie  K.  Haughey 
took  the  place  of  Principal  Alice  Gore 
of  the  Smithville  school  when  she 
resigned. 


Camden  County 
William  H.  Warner,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  principal  of  Westfield  High  School, 
(Continued  on  Page  91) 


About  the  New-type 
Report  Cords 

As  a  teacher  alert  to  changing  trends, 
here  may  be  useful  information  in 
views  Dr.  VVm.  H.  Burton,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  holds  about  new- 
type  report  cards. 

Dr.  Burton  holds  that  with  shift 
in  teaching  from  emphasis  on  mas¬ 
tery  of  subject  matter  to  importance 
of  individual,  new  form  of  progress 
report  to  parents  and  to  pupils  is 
inevitable.  He  believes  reports  will 
have  to  be  increasingly  “in  terms  of 
pupil’s  own  capacity  and  growth 
and  not  in  terms  of  rank  in  class 
competition.” 

All  phases  of  pupil  growth  vital 

This  means  the  new  cards  have  to 
provide  room  not  only  for  reporting 
achievement  in  regular  school  sub¬ 
jects  (arithmetic,  spelling,  history, 
etc.)  but  permit  space  for  evalua¬ 
tions  of  special  interests,  habits, 
attitudes,  and  traits  such  as  ability 
and  willingness  to  cooperate,  take 
responsibility,  exercise  leadership, 
participate  in  group  planning,  etc. 

Not  standardized  or  stereotyped 

The  “new-type  report  cards,”  says 
Burton,  “give  more  accurate  pic¬ 


ture  of  the  child’s  status  and  prog¬ 
ress,  contain  diagnostic  comments 
and  are  more  meaningful  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.”  Also  he  brings  out  fact 
that  flexibility  of  these  cards  avoids 
stamping  all  children  out  of  same 
cookie  cutter  because  each  school 
system,  school  and  schoolroom  for 
that  matter,  can  create  own  variants 
and  formats. 

If  further  interested,  ask  librarian  or 
bookstore  for  Dr.  Burton’s  book, 
“The  Guidance  of  Learning  Activ¬ 
ities” —  pp  500  to  513  all  on  new 
report  cards,  principles  and  formats. 

Other  good  references:  U.  S.  Dept.  Education 
Leaflet  41  and  Supplement  Cireular  159,  20 
cloKly  packed  pages,  with  nation-wide  specimens 
of  new-type  report  cards. 

Ws  hop*  that  the  foregoing  is  help¬ 
ful  to  you  just  as  in  the  past 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  has 
been  helpful  to  millions  of  people. 


Remember  this  wrapper ...//» tmftj  now 
and  will  nay  so  until  it  is  again  frattttal 
to  produce  such  peacetime  quality  and  flavor  as 
H'rigley's  Spearmint  chewing  gum,  s.,m 
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Photographs,  Courtesy  of  Newark  Museum 


4'  Junior  museum  members  see  Mexi¬ 
can  costume  in  United  Nations 
exhibition. 


Staff  member  illustrates  lecture  on 
“Reptiles  —  Much  Misunderstood." 


Let’s  Go  to  the  Newark  Museum 


WITH  THE  ENDING  OF  THE  WAR  and 
the  resulting  ease  with  which  people 
can  move  about,  the  Newark  Museum 
is  beginning  its  fall  program  with 
greater  prospects  than  ever  for  an 
increase  in  public  participation  in  the 
activities  it  has  to  offer. 

The  Arts  Workshop  alone  has  al¬ 
ready  doubled  its  registration.  Here 
adults  may  come  to  work  at  painting, 
sculpture,  or  crafts.  Groups  meet  on 
Tu^ay  afternoons  from  2  to  4 
through  December  4  to  learn  the 
Fundamental  Methods  of  Weaving;  on 
Wednesday  afternoons  and  in  the  eve¬ 
nings  of  the  same  day  from  7  to  9 
“Handcraft  Design”  and  “Ceramics” 
are  offered;  and  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings  and  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  from  2  to  4:30  there  are  groups 
in  painting  and  sculpture  for  recrea¬ 
tion.  Museum  exhibitions  and  collec¬ 
tions  are  used  as  a  source  of  design 
and  techniques,  and  there  are  informal 
talks  and  demonstrations  given  by 
Staff  members. 

For  those  whose  interests  are  in 
the  field  of  Science,  there  are  the 
Natural  Science  Programs  for  Adults. 
The  first  series  extending  through 
October  18  has  been  devoted  to  “Rep¬ 
tiles — Much  Misunderstood”.  The  sec¬ 
ond,  “Animab  Are  Surprising  Crea¬ 
tures”,  beginning  October  25  and 
continuing  each  Thursday  evening  at 
8  p.  m.  through  November  15th  will 
be  given  in  connection  with  an  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  Science  Department.  The 
talks  illustrated  by  films  and  slides 
are  as  follows: 


By  Mildred  Holzhauer 

Newark  Museum 

October  25:  How  They  Got  Their 
Start 

November  1:  Unusual  Animals. 

8:  Man  Uses  Animals. 

15:  Animals  at  Your  Door¬ 
step. 

£bch  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
Museum,  a  program  is  offered  at  4 
o’clock;  either  a  talk  based  on  Museum 
exhibitions  or  a  concert  of  recorded 
music.  Beginning  November  4,  and 
continuing  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
every  month  through  March  3,  special 
concerts  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Wallace 
M.  Scudder  and  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Rodney  Saylor  are  given. 
Soloists  on  November  4,  will  be  Ruth 
Diehl,  Soprano  and  Pauline  Pierce, 
Mezzo-Soprano.  Beginning  November, 
the  noon-day  concerts  of  recorded 
music  will  be  given  from  12:30  to  1:30 
p.  m.  Tuesday  through  Friday. 

Eohibitions,  an  important  part  of 
the  Museum’s  program,  change  fre¬ 
quently.  Until  November  18,  the  fea¬ 
ture  exhibitions  will  be  “The  United 
Nations.”  Sculpture,  woodcarving, 
paintings,  ceramics,  metal  work,  tex¬ 
tiles  and  costumes  are  included. 

Other  exhibitions  this  fall  include 
“Art  in  Children’s  Living”  on  view 
to  December  1;  “Mammals  Are  Sur¬ 
prising  Creatures”  opening  October  25, 
and  “Painters  of  Today”  opening  No¬ 
vember  2.  In  December  two  feature 
exhibitions  will  open,  one  “Changing 
Tastes  in  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
1795-1945”  opening  December  2nd 


and  the  other  “Post-War  Fashions, 
1795  - 1945,”  opening  December  15. 
Guided  tours  to  these  Museum  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  offered  to  classes  and  groups ; 
appointments  may  be  made  in  writing 
or  by  telephoning  Mitchell  2-0011  for 
any  weekday  between  9:00  and  5:00, 
except  Monday. 

Work  with  young  people  is  one  of 
the  Museum’s  most  important  activi¬ 
ties.  There  is  no  duplication  of  work 
done  in  the  schools,  since  there  is 
no  formal  teaching  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word.  Young  people  may  come 
to  work  in  the  fields  of  art,  crafts  and 
nature  study.  Club  activities,  as  they 
are  called,  are  offered  from  3:45  to 
5  p.  m.  Tuesday  through  Friday. 

For  young  people  of  high  school 
age  there  are  the  Science  Club,  meet¬ 
ing  on  Thursdays  from  4  to  5,  and 
the  Art  Club,  meeting  on  Saturday 
mornings  from  9:30  to  12.  The  latter 
b  part  of  the  Saturday  Morning  Club 
program  for  which  a  sp>ecial  fee  of 
$1  .00  b  required  to  be  applied  to  the 
cost  of  materials  supplied  by  the 
Museum.  These  meetings  began  on 
October  20  and  extend  through  May. 

To  participate  in  all  club  activities, 
membership  in  Junior  Museum  b  es¬ 
sential.  This  b  open  to  young  people 
from  the  age  of  7  through  high  school 
and  costs  ten  cents  for  life  membership. 

In  the  Junior  Museum,  there  are  fre¬ 
quently  changing  exhibitions  on  view 
of  work  by  young  people  of  Newark 
and  surrounding  communities.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  is  the  collection  of  live 
animab,  a  permanent  exhibition  in 
the  Junior  Museum. 
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It’s  no  accident  that  motion 
pictures  are  part  of  the  training 
process  of  the  armed  forces.  In 
Navy  courses  it  has  been  found 
that  students  learn  up  to  35% 
more  through  the  use  of  sound 
films— and  that  such  learning  is 
retained  55%  longer. 

This  ability  to  impart  more 
knowledge  in  less  time  for  a 
longer  period  makes  films  a 
powerful  teaching  took 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films  now  afford  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  authentic  colle<'tion  of 
professionally  created,  teacher- 
tested  sound  and  silent  motion 
pictures  ever  designed  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes. 

Even  schools  with  small  budg¬ 
ets  can  own  their  own  film 
libraries  —  now  —  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  new  “Lease-to- 
Own”  plan  —  with  year-to-year 
payments  as  low  as  film  rentals 
—  and  with  no  liability  beyond 
the  budget  year. 

Write  today  for  information 
about  this  new  plan.  Ask  to  sec 
previews  of  films,  with  no  obli¬ 
gation  on  your  part. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films  Inc. 


V/ENDELL  C.  SHIELDS 

1841  Broadway 
New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  CIrde  7-2662 
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has  been  elected  supervising  principal 
of  Lower  Camden  County  Regional 
High  School,  succeeding  Dr.  Richard 
S.  Pollack,  new  supervising  ‘  principal 
of  Sayreville. 

Cape  May  County 

Ernest  L.  Gilliland  is  the  new  super¬ 
intendent  of  Cape  May,  replacing  IP  U- 
lard  B.  Malthas,  who  assumed  the 
superintendency  of  Ocean  City,  in  the 
place  of  George  E,  Brown — Carroll  E, 
Thayer  has  succeeded  W alter  A.  MUler 
as  principal  of  Central  Avenue  Elemen¬ 
tary  School,  Ocean  City — Succeeding 
Mrs.  Lillian  Young  as  Tuckahoe  ele¬ 
mentary  principal  is  Mrs.  Ethel  Bliz¬ 
zard — ^'I'he  new  elementary  principal  of 
West  Cape  May,  replacing  Jack  UrUck, 
is  Mrs.  Clara  Mitchell — Mrs.  Belle  Mil¬ 
ler  has  replaced  Mrs.  Lela  Crisman  as 
Belleplain  elementary  principal. 

Cumberland  County 

G.  Edward  McComsey,  superintend¬ 
ent  at  Millville,  has  moved  to  Eairlawn, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Schultz,  formerly 
supervising  principal  at  Hightstown, 
has  replaced  him — Mrs.  Marian  John¬ 
son  hu  succeeded  Mrs.  Anna  Johnson 
as  principal  of  Greenwich  Elementary 
School — Mrs.  Ruth  Miles  has  replaced 
Charles  DuBois  as  principal  of  Heis- 
lerville  School — Mrs.  Ella  Harris  is 
principal  this  year  in  the  place  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Lee  of  Dorchester. 

Essex  County 

Eleanor  Noyes,  formerly  of  Mont¬ 
clair,  has  replaced  Lilia  E.  Payne  as 
helping  teacher — £van  H.  Thomas  has 
succeeded  Burt  P.  Johnson  as  Belle¬ 
ville  Supervisor  of  education  and  act¬ 
ing  high  school  principal — Dr.  Eloise 
Cason  has  replaced  Mrs.  Harriet  K. 
Frey  as  Bloomfield  psychologist,  and 
in  the  same  city  Frederick  N.  Laven- 
burg  has  succeeded  the  late  Stephen  M. 
Clumberlain  as  the  Liberty  Street 
School  principal — T.  Edward  Rutter 
is  the  new  vice  principal  of  the  Cald¬ 
well  High  School — New  supervisors  of 
vocal  music  and  instrumental  music 
in  Irvington  are,  respectively,  Gretchen 
Winterrowd  and  Marlin  H.  Brinser — 
Frank  B.  Stover  has  succeeded  Leon  O. 
Fisher,  resigned,  as  Livingston  super¬ 
vising  principal — Dr.  Paul  IF.  Bixby  is 
now  principal  of  Millbum’s  Short  HiUs 
and  Glenwood  Schools,  succeeding  Dr. 
Eugene  G.  Wilkins,  now  in  Newark 
Teachers  College — In  North  Caldwell 
Paul  G.  Wert  has  succeeded  Clarence 
D.  Yentema  as  principal — The  new 
position  of  coordinator  of  guidance  in 
N  Utley  is  filled  by  Walter  P.  Patterson 
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First  16' mm  School  Films  Released  As 
Part  of  Young  America  Films"  Com¬ 
plete  Visual  Instruction  Service* 

'LTERE  they  are!  First  releases  of  108  pro- 
-^-3’  ductions  for  the  school  year  lSt45-1946 
...  on  subjects  that  nation-wide  surveys 
proved  teachers  want  most .  .  .  productions 
representative  of  the  high  m^ty  you  can 
expect  from  Young  America  Films. 

Check  the  list  now.  Decide  which  films 
you  would  like  to  see.  Then  circle  the  num¬ 
bers  and  maU.  Our  distributor  in  your  state 
will  show  you  these  new  films. 

*For  full  dttmh  of  Young  Amtrira  Films’ 
compittt  new  Vissud  luslrucliom  Servirt,  it* 
lb*  Octobtr  istu*  of  Ibis  magmiue. 

1.  Wf,  THE  PEOEIES:  (A  documentary  film)  — A 
thoughtful  exposition  of  the  struggle  of  nun  for  peace. 

2.  out  SHRINKINO  WORLD:  (A  documentary  film) 
— Shows  how  time  and  distance  are  being  circum¬ 
vented  through  modem  methods  of  traruportation  and 
communication. 

3.  JOHNNY'S  DAY:  (Primary  Grades)— Helps  orient 
the  prmury  grade  child  to  his  childhood  envirorunent. 

4.  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT:  (Junior  High)  —  Ana¬ 
lyses  the  three  branches  of  our  national  government. 

5.  STAn  GOVERNMENT:  (Junior  High)— Describes 
the  component  parts  of  the  State  goverrunent. 

«.  TECHNIQUES  OE  TYPING:  (Junior  High)— A  be- 
ginning  film  which  shows  the  student  proper  approach 
and  basic  techniques. 

7.  TYPING  TECHNIQUES:  (Senior  High)  —  An  ad- 
vanced  film  to  develop  efficiency. 

S.  MAP  STUDY:  (Elementary  Grades) — Prepared  to 
help  the  Elementary  school  student  understand  maps. 
P.  EVERYDAY  HEALTH  HABITS:  (Primary  Grades)— 
Fundamental  principles  of  personal  hygiene  and  the 
fun  of  following  health  rules. 

10.  WHAT  NUMBERS  MEAN:  (Primary  Grades)  — 
Uses  actual  experiences  concrete  objects  and  relation¬ 
ships  shown  by  animation. 

11.  KEYING  FIT:  For  Boys  (Senior  High) — A  dem¬ 
onstration  of  simple  exercises  and  sports  for  proper 
physique  and  good  health. 

12.  KEEPING  FIT:  For  Girls  (Senior  High) — Exer¬ 
cises  and  sports  which  develop  posture  and  poise  as 
aids  to  good  health. 

12.  SAFETY  AT  SCHOOL:  (Primary  Grades) — Actual 
safety  experiences  of  a  primary  grade  child  on  his 
way  to  and  from  school. 

14.  SAFETY  AT  HOME:  (Elementary  Grades) — Shows 
how  safe  living  in  the  home  is  a  matter  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family. 

15.  SAFETY  AT  PLAY:  (Primary  Grades) — Demon¬ 
strates  the  necessity  of  safe  conduct  among  children 
in  group  activities. 

Orel*  Nwmbors  of  fUmo  You'd  Uko  to  Soo . . . 
And  Mail  whh  Your  Nomo  CMid  Addross  to; 
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.iNCORPORATfD 


32  EAST  57fh  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 
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The  National  Education  Association  offers  a  Life  Membership  for  the  payment  of  $100 — a  payment  that  can  be 
made  in  ten  equal  payments.  Life  members  receive,  in  addition  to  the  NEA  Journal,  other  publications  that  issue  from 
the  Washington  headquarters. 

Carried  on  the  active  fiies,  according  to  W.  L.  Christian,  NEA  director  of  membership  records,  are 
159  Life  Members  from  New  Jersey.  They  are;  - 


Katherine  Aagesen,  Bloomfi'eld 
Julia  W.  Abbott,  Montclair 
Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams,  Vineland 
Alice  F.  Anderson,  Chatham 
Harold  E.  Andrew,  Cape  May  Court 
House 

G.  Harold  Antrim,  Pt.  Pleasant  Beach 
Frank  Aydelotte,  Princeton 
Florence  N.  Ayres,  New  Brunswick 
Elsie  D.  Bahrenburg,  Hazlet 
Geo.  C.  Baker,  Moorestown 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Elizabeth 
Chrissie  M.  Bartle,  New  Brunswick 
Ralph  F.  Bates,  Chatham 
Blair  B.  Bechtel,  Moorestown 
Mrs.  Evelyn  S.  Belcher,  Medford 
C.  E.  Benson,  Montclair 
M.  A.  Bigelow,  Bloomfield 
Dr.  Bert  P.  Bos,  Mountain  View 
ELdison  Bresett,  Long  Branch 
W.  M.  Broadbent,  Maplewood 
Charles  A.  Brown,  Union  City 
George  E.  Brown,  Ocean  City 
Paul  R.  Brown,  Linden 
Dr.  James  E.  Bryan,  Merchantville 
Mary  M.  Buckley,  Paterson 
Robert  Carlson,  New  Brunswick 
Ira  T.  Chapman,  Elizabeth 
Arthur  S.  Chenoweth,  Somers  Point 
C.  E.  Frazier  Clark,  Fort  Monmouth 
Annie  E.  Cowen,  Morristown 
Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Cromwell,  Mendham 
Mrs.  Alice  R.  Cronk,  Highland  Park 
C.  S.  Crow,  New  Brunswick 
Sbter  Agnes  Cyril,  Hackensack 
Daniel  W.  Davis,  Pitman 
Llewellyn  A.  Delp,  Camden 
Marjorie  Deshler,  New  Brunswick 
Florence  M.  Dickinson,  Haddonfield 
Elizabeth  R.  Dilks,  Clayton 
Charlotte  V.  Dover,  Palmyra 
J.  E^gar  Dransfield,  West  Englewood 
John  Dwyer,  Ellizabeth 
Percy  S.  Eichelberger,  Collingswood 
John  C.  Elnk,  New  Brunswick 
Mary  EL  Evaul,  Camden 
Hazel  R.  Fachet,  Elizabeth 
Arma  S.  Fay,  Newark 
Mary  A.  Fenimore,  Camden 
Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Flanagan, 

New  Bnmswick 
Frank  R.  Flower,  Atlantic  City 
Blanche  Foster,  Woodbury 


John  H.  Fox,  Rutherford 
Grace  A.  Freeland,  Summit 
H.  C.  Fries,  Plainfield 
Irma  M.  Gast,  Vernon 
Caroline  S.  Goff,  Audubon 
Mamie  Glock,  Milltown 
Ruth  0.  Gray,  Livingston 
M.  Bernice  Hamilton,  Newark 
D.  Stanton  Hammond,  Paterson 
Sarah  E.  Haney,  Freehold 
Mrs.  Eunice  Harrison,  New  Lisbon 
Mrs.  Evelyn  J.  Hawkes, 

New  Brunswick 
Arja  M.  Hawley,  Elizabeth 
Allan  V.  Heely,  Law  renceville 
Barbara  V.  Hermann,  Carteret 
Ada  M.  Hoagland,  Chatham 
Charles  R.  Hollenbach,  Ventnor  City 
Mrs.  Mary  W.  R.  Hoover,  Elizal)eth 
Clifton  J.  Hopf,  Elizabeth 
Ida  E.  Housman,  Hoboken 
Mary  M.  Hunt,  Glen  Rock 
Ralph  M.  Hutchison,  Newton 
Edith  L.  Jackson,  Paterson 
Ralph  A.  Jenkins,  New  Brunswick 
Dorothy  V.  Jones,  Westwood 
Galen  Jones,  East  Orange 
Ferdinand  Kertes,  Perth  Amboy 
Forrest  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Camden 
Zora  Klain,  New  Brunswick 
Emma  Lafetra,  Red  Bank 
ELlna  E.  Lamson,  Jersey  City 
Kenneth  A.  Lant,  Scotch  Plains 
James  L.  LaPoe,  New  Brunswick 
Eva  L’EIcuyere,  New  Brunswick 
C.  L.  Littel,  Teaneck 
Dr.  John  F.  Lotz,  Elizabeth 
M.  L.  Lowery,  New  Brunswick 
John  P.  Lozo,  Woodbridge 
Osbourne  McConathy,  Glen  Ridge 
Ralph  C.  McConnell,  Atlantic  City 
Emma  A.  McCoy,  New  Brunswick 
Mrs.  Mabel  McDonald,  New  Brunswick 
W'^m.  C.  McGinnis,  Perth  Amboy 
Dr.  James  P.  McMurray,  Allwood 
Mary  E.  Merchant,  Dover 
Dorothy  Milhous,  Camden 
Charlotta  S.  Miller,  Jersey  City 
Mary  T.  Miller,  Pitman 
Exlith  Mae  Money,  Pennsgrove 
Esther  J.  Moore,  Passaic 
O.  J.  Moulton,  Ocean  Grove 
Mrs.  Dorothy  F.  Moyer,  Paterson 


Jason  C.  Murlin,  East  Orange 
Elizabeth  L.  Neal,  Newark 
Mary  L.  Neer,  Camden 
Leon  N.  Neulen,  Camden 
Effie  K.  Neveil,  Woodbridge 
Walter  F.  Nutt,  Clifton 
Mrs.  Viola  C.  O’Brien,  Union  City 
Elizabeth  Otis,  Bloomfield 
M.  Elano  Oxenford,  New  Brunswick 
W.  R.  Parmer,  Belleville 
C.  E.  Partch,  New  Brunswick 
Dr.  John  R.  Patterson,  Millburn 
Gustav  Patz,  Union 
William  Patz,  Irvington 
Ruth  WL  Pearson,  East  Orange 
Ernest  Peffer,  Plainfield 
Marguerite  Rahn,  Burlington 
Paul  1.  Redcay,  Leonardo 
William  E'.  Richards,  Belleville 
Mrs.  Ella  S.  Ricketts,  Point  Pleasant 
Marian  J.  Roach,  Union  City 
Mary  EL  Roberts,  Merchantville 
Richard  R.  Robinson,  Trenton 
Dorothy  Rogers,  New  Brunswick 
Mrs.  Ruth  E.  B.  Savage,  Teaneck 
Albert  E.  F.  Schnaffle,  New  Brunswick 
Fred  J.  Schmidt,  E'gg  Harbor  City 
Roy  Lee  Shaffer,  Glen  Rock 
Edith  R.  Shannon,  Glen  Rock 
Homer  P.  Shepherd,  Lyndhurst 
Frederick  J.  Sickles,  New  Brunswick 
Preston  H.  Smith,  Bayonne 
Sampson  G.  Smith,  Middlebush 
William  M.  Smith,  Long  Branch 
Mary  Speece,  Atlantic  City 
Benjamin  F.  Stalcup,  Jersey  City 
Mrs.  Clara  A.  Stallard,  Paterson 
Mason  A.  Stratton,  Atlantic  City 
Dr.  Earl  Tharp,  Newark 
A.  L.  Threlkeld,  Montclair 
Curtis  H.  Threlkeld,  Maplewood 
E^dith  L.  VanSyckle,  Bridgeton 
Miss  Anna  M.  VanTwisk,  Hoboken 
Ella  J.  Weakley,  Pennsgrove 
Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  New  Brunswick 
Clair  S.  Wightman,  Glen  Rock 
Jennie  0.  Williams,  Lawnside 
Roliert  E.  Williams,  Lambertville 
J.  Alfred  Wilson,  Dunellen 
John  R.  Wilson,  Paterson 
Charles  V.  Wolverton,  Jersey  City 
George  W.  Wright,  Glassboro 
Arthur  B.  Wrigley,  Elizabeth 
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— IF.  Edward  Young  has  succeeded 
Frank  B.  Stover  as  principal  of  South 
Orange’s  Fielding  and  First  Street 
schools — West  Orange  has  appointed 
Ruth  Trappan  as  supervisor  of  art, 
succeeding  Raida  Osborn,  and  Ade¬ 
laide  Ott  as  girls’  supervisor  of  physi¬ 
cal  education. 

Gloucester  County 
The  city  of  Woodhury  has  created 
the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Grades  and  has  selected  to  fill  it 
Roland  J.  Black  of  Wilmington — Jose¬ 
phine  Heller  has  replaced  Mrs.  Laura 
Pote  as  principal  oi  Paulsboro’s  Lou- 
denslager  School  —  Mrs.  Pearl  0. 
Decker  succeeded  Mary  A.  Fenimore, 
retired,  as  principal  of  the  Verga 
School  in  West  Deptford  Township. 

Hudson  County 

Walter  Robinson,  principal  of  Bay¬ 
onne  High  School,  has  returned  from 
military  service — Minnie  S.  Diehl,  re¬ 
tired  principal  of  Jersey  City’s  School 
No.  26,  has  been  succeeded  by  Mrs. 
Irene  G.  Geiger,  former  vice-principal 
— Mary  B.  Ranken  has  retired  as 
supervisor  of  domestic  science  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City — John  E.  Gleason,  retired 


Kearny  principal  of  Franklin  and  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Schools,  has  been  succeeded 
in  the  Franklin  School  by  Mary  V.  Fin¬ 
negan  and  in  the  McKinley  School  by 
Neil  R.  Hamilton — Mrs.  Amalie  Gmin- 
der  is  Union  City  supervisor  of  grades 
7  and  8 — Elizabeth  Borneman,  former 
vice  principal,  has  been  appointed  prin¬ 
cipal  of  West  New  York  High  School. 

Hunterdon  County 
In  Flemington  High  School  Dr. 
Robert  Wayman  succeeds  H.  S.  Gold¬ 
smith — Joseph  Kinney  has  succeeded 
Sidney  Keller  in  the  Holland  Township 
School,  while  Mr.  Keller  has  succeeded 
Mary  Colgan  in  the  Whitehouse  School 
— Mrs.  Mary  Bennett  took  the  place 
of  Mrs.  Esther  K.  Sutphin  in  Bethle¬ 
hem  Township  elementary  school  — 
Mrs.  Helen  MoUenhauer  succeeded 
Mrs.  Edith  T.  Higgins  in  Franklin 
Township — As  principal  of  Lebanon 
Borough  elementary  school,  Mrs.  Es¬ 
ther  K.  Sutphin  replaced  Mrs.  Eleanor 
B.  Cregar — Mrs.  Louise  Frabizio  re¬ 
placed  Mrs.  Ada  H.  Reading  in  Stock- 
ton  Borough  elementary  school. 

Mercer  County 

/.  Harvey  Shue,  of  Lancaster  Coimty, 
Pa.,  is  the  new  supervising  principal  of 
Blast  Windsor  Township — Dorothy  A. 
Goetz  has  succeeded  Dr.  George  Don¬ 
aldson  as  principal  of  Lanning  Demon¬ 


stration  School,  Ewing  Township — 
Mrs.  Gladys  Jensen,  Donald  H.  Ross, 
and  Helen  I.  Darrohn  are  the  new 
principab,  re8p>ectively,  of  Ewing 
Township’s  Fisk,  Reed,  and  Parkway 
Schools — Dr.  Gilmore  Fisher  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  supervising  principabhip  of 
Ewing  Township  Schools.  He  comes 
from  Rutherford — Harvey  A.  Hesser 
and  James  A.  Coursen  are,  respectively, 
the  principal  and  vice  principal  of 
Hamilton  Township  High  School  — 
E.  Adele  Metzger  is  principal  of 
Hamilton  Township’s  Homedell  School 
— The  LawrenceviUe  School  has  a  new 
principal  in  Mrs.  Arlean  P.  Holcombe 
(Continued  on  Page  95) 


Colorful  Social  Studies  Readers 


The  Pacific 

Its  Lands  and  Peoples 

Our 

South  American 
Neighbors 

Frances  Carpenter 

Based  upon  the  author's  personal  observa¬ 
tions,  these  books  bring  living  history  into 
the  classroom  and  motivate  .the  study  of  his¬ 
tory  and  geography  by  presenting  historical 
and  geographical  facts aboutcountrieswhich 
are  of  keen  interest  because  they  are  in  the 
headlines.  The  approach  is  through  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  each  country  and  the  characteristic 
features  of  their  environments,  their  daily 
lives,  their  economic  structures,  and  their 
achievements  and  contributions  to  culture. 


Tales  of  the  Prairies 

Tep  ee  Days 
Trapper  Days 
Sod^house  Days 

Hunkins  and  Allen 


Historically  accurate,  these  three  readers 
present  stories  of  the  last  and  most  roman¬ 
tic  of  our  frontiers.  Each  book  is  independ¬ 
ent  but  taken  collectively  they  tell  a  se¬ 
quential  story  covering  the  period  of  the 
nomadic  Indians,  the  dauntless  trappers  who 
opened  trails  for  migration  and  the  struggles 
of  man  to  master  the  conditions  of  the  west 
and  his  achievements  over  geographical  con¬ 
ditions.  Geography  and  history  come  together 
functionally  for  the  pupil  in  these  books. 


Send  for  The  Guide  to  Good  Reading 

American  Book  Company 


88  Lexington  Avenue 


New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Freedom 
Creative  Expression 

Their  smooth,  creamy  consistenev,  their 
wonderful,  glowing  colors,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  mixed,  blended 
and  changed  as  the  design  or  picture 
progresses  make  them  the  choice  of 
teachers  everywhere.  Milton  Bradley 
Finger  Paints  are  the  ideal  medium  for 
those  first  creative  steps  and  give  new 
freedom  to  the  advanced  expression  of 
more  experienced  pupils. 

Made  to  Milton  Bradley  quality  stand¬ 
ards,  they  are  easily  washable  from  hands 
and  clothing  and  safe  for  the  smallest 
child.  Try  them  in  all  your  grades  .  .  . 
youngster,  teacher  and  parent  alike  will  be 
surprised  and  gratified  at  the  results. 
Available  in  bulk  or  in  sets  with  Finger 
Paint  Paper  and  instructions.  Send  for 
illustrated  circular  in  colors. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 


300  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  30,  N.  Y. 
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Local  Education  Associations  Report  the 
Names  of  Their  Newly  Chosen  Presidents 


Mrs.  Ruth  E.  B.  Savage  —  Bergen 
County  Education  Assn. 

Marion  T.  Schroeder  —  Fair  Lawn 
Teachers  Assn. 

Mrs.  Helen  Mautner — Fort  Lee  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Lillian  Scott — Little  Ferry  Teachers 
Assn. 

Henry  P.  Cross — Ridgefield  Park  Edu¬ 
cation  Assn. 

H.  W.  Papenfus — Rutherford  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Wallace  R.  Gibble — ^Teaneck  Teachers 
Assn. 

Dorothy  Jones — Westwood  Teachers 
Organization 

Alice  R.  Cantwell — Burlington  City 
Teachers  Assn. 

Mrs.  Ann  M.  Gottinella — Maple  Shade 
Teachers  Assn. 

Marian  Rodney  —  Moorestown  Twp. 
Teachers  Assn. 

Thomas  C.  Marston — Camden  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

H.  Paul  Janes — Camden  Principals’ 
Assn. 

William  Diemer — Collingswood  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Lenna  1.  Hunt — Delaware  Tvrp.  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Charlotte  E.  Graisbery  —  Gloucester 
Twp.  Teachers  Assn. 

Mary  Kassab — Ocean  City  Teachers 
Qub 

Gladys  F.  Harding — Bridgeton  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Margaret  L.  Leahy — Belleville  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Elmily  Espy — Glen  Ridge  Teachers 
Assn. 

Qarence  Ridgeway — Teachers  Assn,  of 
Millbum  Twp. 

Llewella  M.  Cain — Newark  Teachers 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Costello — Newark  Assn. 

for  Childhood  Exlucation 
Daniel  E.  Vemiero — Newark  School¬ 
men’s  Club 

Ethel  M.  Wille — Schoolwomen’s  Club 
of  Newark 

Anne  E.  Foley — Nutley  Teachers  Assn. 
Ruth  Bench — So.  Orange-Maplewood 
Teachers  Assn. 

Louise  Biggs — Verona  Teachers  Assn. 
Mildred  L.  Hirrschoff  —  W.  Orange 
Teachers  Assn. 

Mary  A.  Fenimore — W.  Deptford  Twp. 
Teachers  Qub 

Catherine  P.  Regan — Bayonne  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Ida  E.  Housman — Hoboken  Teachers 
Assn. 


Mary  Sherry — No.  Bergen  Teachers 
Assn. 

Oberdon  Raimondi — Union  City  Edu¬ 
cation  Assn. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Whitley — Ewing  Twp. 
Teachers  Assn. 

Dr.  C.  Dunn  Williams — Hightstown 
Education  Assn. 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Sailey — Lawrence  Twp. 
Education  Assn. 

Helen  S.  Cookson — Middlesex  Teach¬ 
ers  Club 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Aller — Milltown  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

W.  Clinton  Compher — Public  School 
Teachers  Club  of  New  Brunswick 
Marion  Clossen  —  North  Brunswick 
Teachers  Assn. 

Mrs.  Carl  Horn — So.  Plainfield  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Anthony  J.  Mazza — South  River  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Frank  L.  Clayton — Freehold  Education 
Assn. 

Beatrice  E.  Brophy  —  Neptune  Twp. 
Teachers  Assn. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Brown — Chatham  Teachers 
Assn. 

Mary  J.  Bowe — Denville  Twp.  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Mrs.  Lena  S.  Perry — Dover  Teachers 
Assn. 

Margaret  Fritz — E.  Hanover  Twp. 
Teachers  Assn. 

Elsie  Monteith  —  Madison  Teachers 
Assn. 

Millicent  Geoghegan — Qifton  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Selma  L.  Maskery — Haledon  Teachers 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Emmons — Bridge- 
water  Twp.  Teachers  Assn. 

Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Mayers — Somerville  Ele¬ 
mentary  Teachers  Assn. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  E.  Gillespie — Franklin 
Teachers  Club 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Krueger  —  Sussex 
Teachers  Club 

Mildred  L.  Priola — Elizabeth  Elemen¬ 
tary  Teachers  Unit 

John  Cooper — Rahway  Teachers  Assn. 

Mrs.  Frances  C.  Alvater — Roselle  Park 
Teachers  Assn. 

Wanda  Shipman  —  Springfield  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Holmes  A.  Cliver — Summit  Teachers 
Assn. 

Doris  Beck — Winfield  Park  Teachers 
Assn. 

Maryclare  Donnelly— rBelvidere  Educa¬ 
tion- Assn. 


Frances  Aldrich — Hackettstown  Public 
School 

Mildred  E.  Firth — Phillipsburg  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education  Assn. 

Leila  M.  Schrumpf  —  Washington 
Teachers  Assn. 

Elmer  A.  Hummell — Hamilton  Twp. 
Teachers  Assn. 

0.  F.  Thompson — Hackensack  Ekluca- 
tion  Assn. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Fisher  —  Maywood 
Teachers  Assn. 

Doris  H.  Smith  —  Leonia  Teachers’ 
Club 

Edwin  B.  Richards — Park  Ridge  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  Assn. 

Lelah  E.  Blanchard  —  Middle  Twp, 
Teachers  Assn. 

Rueben  N.  Fjelstad — Irvington  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Edith  W.  Scott — Newark  High  School 
Women’s  Assn. 

Mrs.  Euphemia  S.  Gibson  —  Kearny 
Grade  Teachers  Assn. 

Edward  Kip  Chace — Princeton  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Edna  M.  Agan — South  Amboy  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Gertrude  Corbett  —  Long  Branch 
Teachers  Assn. 

Mrs.  Sara  R.  Vreeland  —  Boonton 
Teachers  Assn. 

Earle  A.  Hartmann — Rockaway  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

H.  Richard  Price — Lakewood  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Margaret  M.  Collins — Manville  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Marjorie  M.  Smith — Garwood  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn. 

William  H.  King — Plainfield  Teachers 
Assn. 

Dr.  William  Sharratt  —  Union  Twp. 
Teachers  Assn. 

Stanley  Fairer — Warren  County  Prin¬ 
cipals’  Assn. 

H.  Lee  McConahey — Mercer  County 
Teachers’  Association. 

E.  Roy  Bixby — Bogota  Teachers  Assn. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Ogbum  —  Vineland- 
Landis  Teachers’  Council 

Leonard  L.  Smith — Belvidere  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn. 

Joseph  C.  Battaglia — Union  County 
Regional  High  School  Teachers 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Elsie  D.  Cavicchia  —  Newark 
Teachers’  Assn. 


FEAR 

‘'Ignoranre  brreds  prejndicr  and  dit- 
trust.  From  diHtrust  romes  fear,  and 
from  fear,  in  the  modern  world,  nothini 
can  come  save  war.” — E.  Sevareid. 
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TLLNESS  or  accident  usually  results  in 
^  coRtplete  or  partial  loss  of  pay  as  well 
as  greatly  increased  expenses.  Notes  of 
sympathy  from  friends  during  these  try* 
ing  days  are  consoling— bur  they  won't 
pay  the  billa. 

Thousands  of  practical-minded  teachers 
have  discovered  how  to  accept  physical 
misfortune  without  financial  loss  or  worry. 
They’ve  protected  themselves  with  a.P*H 
(Peerless  Hospital)  Certificate  .  .  .  costing 
just  a  few  cents  a  day  .  . .  but  giving  com¬ 
plete  coverage  for  all  illnesses  and  in¬ 
juries. 

Here  are  a  few  typical  P-H  benefits: 


HowNai  ConRneiiitiil . SIT.SO  pm  WMh 

or  S5.35  per  day  bomninj  the  Itl  dev 

Ce«a«i«t  Schsen . StS.OOawwMh 

eher  hnt  week.  SlO.OO  lor  Rrtl  week 

Nes-CenlMoa  Sickneu . Si  t.  JO  ast  wesh 

beginning  Sth  dev 

Dodor'i  Ft* . «a  lo  ttS.OO 

lor  non-ditebling  injury 


Mail  coupon  for  complete  list  of  benefits. 


UACHCRS  PROTEaiVE  UNION 
116  N.  PKINCE  $T.,  LANCASTER,  RA. 


Please  tend  me  complete  information 
about  the  P-H  Certificate. 

Name . . . 

Addreat . . 

Cify . 

State . 


— G.  Mercer  Guerry  has  succeeded 
Mrs.  Helen  Brearley  as  principal  of 
Princeton’s  elementary  school  —  Mrs. 
Pauline  T,  Smith  and  Mrs.  Carolyn  S. 
Updike  are  respectively  the  new  prin- 
als  of  Windsor  and  Dutch  Neck 


Middlesex  County 
Mrs.  Esther  Margues  has  replaced 
Margaretha  Henneman  as  principal  of 
Madison’s  Browntown  School — ^When 
Rose  McCormick  retired,  James  Chalm¬ 
ers  assumed  the  principalship  of  Perth 
Amboy  High  School — Rufiss  B.  Allen 
is  principal  of  School  No.  2  as  well  as 
of  School  No.  5  in  Perth  Amboy — 
Rose  Galvin  has  replaced  Agnes  Hardi- 
man  in  Perth  Amboy’s  School  No.  8 
— In  Raritan  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Tilley  re¬ 
placed  Mrs.  Julia  Cramer  as  head 
teacher  of  School  No.  12  —  Minnie 
Compton,  retired,  was  replaced  by 
Mary  Mullen  in  Woodbridge  School 
No.  2 — Dr.  Richard  M.  Pollack  suc¬ 
ceeded  Joseph  R.  Gardner  as  Sayre- 
ville  supervising  principal  —  Albert 
Jochen  is  acting  principal  of  Middle¬ 
sex  County  Vocational  School  No.  1, 
replacing  J.  Arthur  Loewis. 

Monmouth  County 
George  A.  Guensch,  formerly  teacher 
in  Elnglishtown,  replaces  L.  S.  Bortner 
as  supervising  principal  of  Manalapan 
Township — Joseph  E.  Clayton  has  left 
the  high  school  principal^ip  at  Point 
Pleasant  Beach  to  assume  the  super¬ 
vising  principalship  of  Matawan  Town¬ 
ship,  succeeding  John  S.  McCurdy — 
WUliam  K.  MegiU,  formerly  acting 

Principal  of  Middletown  Township 
[igh  School,  has  been  named  principal 
— Chester  E.  Wilhelm,  teacher  in  Red 
Bank  Junior  High  School,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mrs.  Ada  A.  Crandall  as  prin¬ 
cipal. 

Morris  County 

Lewis  Champion  has  become  the 
new  principal  of  Boonton’s  John  Hill 
School — Butler  has  appointed  William 
K.  Gillespie  to  the  principalship  of  its 
high  school — Edward  Rickards  is  now 
principal  of  the  elementary  and  junior 
nigh  school  of  Denville  Township — 
The  new  principal  of  Florham  Park’s 
elementary  school  is  Clarence  Yentema 
— Clyde  Weinbold  has  become  princi¬ 
pal  of  Mendham’s  elementary  school — 
The  principal  of  Morris  Plains  elemen¬ 
tary  school  is  M.  D.  Headington  — 
Elected  as  supervising  principal  of 
Randolph  Township’s  consolidated 
school  is  Arthur  Hammers — The  new 
principal  of  Rockaway’s  Lincoln 
School  is  Andreiv  E stock  —  Moses 
((aontinued  on  Page  97) 


mm  &  WIVTER  DtVS 

at  the  BRIGHTON 


Oh!  What  a  wonderful 
feelin’  everything's 
coming  your  way  at  The 
Brighton.  As  if  Brighton 
beauty  weren’t  bountiful 
enough  Nature  has 
checked  in  with  her  most 
spectacular  setting  —  Au* 
turn  and  Winter  weather 
—  by-the-sea!  What  It 
does  to  that  air,  the 
ocean,  that  sky,  is  some¬ 
thing  you  most  see!  What 
The  Brighton  does  to 
jaded  spirits  is  something 
you  most  feel  —  this  luxuri¬ 
ous  atmosphere,  this  rest¬ 
ful  aura  of  'All’s  Right 
With  The  Brighton’. 

•  GARDEN  ROOM 

Cocktails  •  Music  •  Dancing 

•  CANDLELIGHT  ROOM 
Excellent  Food. 

e  SUN  DECK 

Right  on  the  Boardwalk. 
Steamer  chairs  — rabes  — 
attendant  in  charge. 

e  GAME  ROOM  Off  LOBBY 

e  SHUFFLE  BOARD  and 
PUTTING  GREEN 
On  Lawn 

e  SPACIOUS  OPEN  and 
ENCLOSED  PORCHES 

dike 

lltUITtI 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
Robert  B.  GiffWi,  Resident  Mgr. 

For  Information  and  Rates 
Call  Atlantic  City  4-6121 


By  Otis  A.  Cbosby,  President 
School  Public  Relations  Ass'n 


For  Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  HAS  BECOME  the  common  denominator 
of  American  enterprise.  Government,  labor  and  industry  are  spend¬ 
ing  millions  to  mold  public  opinion.  Well-paid  staffs  and  experts  are 
being  set  up  with  limitless  facilities.  Most  of  their  programs  are 
novel  and  effective. 

Certainly  education  would  reach  the  heights  of  stupidity  if  it 
did  not  project  a  renewed  and  revitalized  program  of  public  relations. 
We  surely  have  something  to  sell  without  resorting  to  the  devious 
and  far-fetched  methods  of  other  agencies.  Ours  should  be  easy  in 
comparison. 


now  CAN  WE  ORGANIZE  a  public  re¬ 
lations  program  in  our  school 
system?  What  should  be  the  role 
of  the  classroom  teacher  in  such  a  pro¬ 
gram?  How  can  we  go  about  to 
evaluate  our  interpretation  problems? 
What  plan  can  we  best  use  in  deter¬ 
mining  and  measuring  public  opinion? 
These  are  some  of  questions  which  are 
being  asked  daily  about  the  role  of 
public  relations  in  school  systems  of 
various  sizes  throughout  the  country. 

One  illustration  will  sufBce  in  visu¬ 
alizing  an  approach  that  will  demand 
enthusiasm  and  provoke  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  patrons.  Research  demon¬ 
strates  that  “There  is  a  high  positive 
correlation  between  a  community’s 
bank  deposits  and  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  education.  Likewise,  there  is 
an  inverse  relationship  between  the 
cost  of  crime  and  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  education.”* 

It  is  suggested,  however,  that  to  do 
the  job  best  a  study  should  be  made  of 
the  needs,  the  facilities  at  hand,  and 
something  of  the  financial  backing  and 
support  by  both  professional  and  lay 
people  which  can  be  depended  upon  to 
carry  out  the  program  successfully.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  the  a^in- 
istration  of  the  school  system  be  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  cooperative  in  any  inter¬ 
pretation  program.  It  is  best  that  they 
be  leaders  in  the  movement  which  is 
planned  to  fortify  their  success.  The 
Board  of  Education  should  not  only  be 
cooperative,  but  should  be  willing  to 
finance  such  a  program  for,  if  public 
relations  are  worth  doing,  they  are 
worth  doing  well  and  to  do  them  well 
will  require  some  additional  expendi¬ 
tures.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  school 
systems  look  to  interpretative  help  only 
when  they  are  in  trouble.  Some  bard 
has  commented  to  the  effect  that  “When 
you  can  see  your  poor  relations,  it  is 
usually  too  late.” 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  the  foresight 
of  the  school  system  which  will  oil  the 
works  of  progress.  It  would  be  like 
“barking  up  a  hollow  log”  to  launch 
a  program  of  interpretation  without 
having  a  full  inventory  of  the  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  the  abilities  and  inabili¬ 
ties  of  the  citizens  of  a  convmunity  as 
these  likes  and  abilities  pertain  to  the 

•  As  reported  by  J.  C.  Nancarrow  in 
the  official  publication  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals.  May,  1945,  pp. 
36-44. 


public  schools.  Therefore,  as  a  sub¬ 
stantial  background  for  any  program 
of  interpretation  it  would  seem  advis¬ 
able  to  inventory  the  publics  and  to 
some  extent  the  employees  in  order  to 
have  an  accurate  understanding  of 
what  they  already  know  about  the 
schools,  something  of  what  they  don’t 
know,  knowledge  of  their  misconcep¬ 
tions,  and  certainly  a  generous  inven¬ 
tory  of  their  wants  and  desires  as  well 
as  their  ability  to  pay  for  these  things. 
To  this  information  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  public  relations  committee 
to  add  the  aims  and  desires  of  the 
school  system  and  agree  on  a  program 
of  objectives  for  the  public  relations 
work. 

If  the  public  relations  committee  is 
one  of  balance,  it  should  be  worked  as 
a  planning  committee.  Of  course,  the 
superintendent  of  schools  will  comprise 
an  important  part  of  that  committee  as 
will  representatives  of  his  administra¬ 
tion.  A  generous  number  of  well- 
informed  teachers  will  serve  as  a 
fulcrum.  A  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  representatives  of  labor  and 
industry,  and  two  or  three  representa¬ 
tive  citizens  including  a  member  of 
the  local  press  will  give  quality  to  a 
committee  that  is  destined  to  play  an 
extremely  important  part  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  success  of  ^e  school  in  the 
years  ahead.  Of  course,  the  committee 
will  weigh  against  the  known  needs  of 
the  schools  the  accomplishment  of  the 
schools  which  they  will  use  in  working 
with  their  publics  in  an  effort  to 
increase  the  educational  advantages 
for  all  the  children. 

One  thing  persists  about  the  public 
relations  committee — always  make  evi¬ 
dent  to  all  of  its  listeners  and  readers 
the  fact  that  the  one  purpose  of  the 
schools,  and  the  only  one  for  which 
they  exist,  is  the  education  of  boys  and 
girls.  Other  things  may  seem  terribly 
important  in  the  planning  and  the  exe¬ 


cution  of  the  school  program,  but  in 
the  end  it  is  the  children  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  their  educational  needs 
that  gives  the  school  an  excuse  for  its 
existence. 

No  public  relations  committee  is 
doing  its  job  thoroughly  when  it  con¬ 
siders  only  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  school  system.  The  longtime  view 
of  education  must  be  occasionally  in¬ 
ventoried  and  canvassed.  General  pol¬ 
icies  will  be  based  largely  upon  the 
schools’  needs  and  the  community’s 
wants.  The  committee  will  seek  to 
determine  plans  and  a  working  order 
which  will  include  first  things  first 
It  will  want  to  sectionalize  the  work. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  a  budget  which 
will  provide  for  such  expenses  as  will 
be  necessary  in  publicity  work,  in  radio 
programs,  in  preparing  printed  mate¬ 
rials,  and  in  financing  at  least  the  cost 
incurred  of  speakers  traveling  from 
one  area  to  another  or  from  school  to 
school. 

School  public  relations,  of  course, 
place  first  in  interpretative  media  the 
school  child.  Every  act  of  the  teacher 
today,  the  appearance  of  the  building, 
the  quality  and  completeness  of  the 
school  supplies  and  equipment,  the 
courtesy  with  which  all  members  of 
the  school  staff  greet  parents  and 
pupils — these  are  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  any  public  relations 
program.  School  children  in  the  end 
interpret  the  schools  to  the  home.  The 
role  of  the  classroom  teacher  cannot 
be  over  estimated  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  of  the  school.  Because  of 
this,  the  public  relations  committee  will 
place  tremendous  weight  on  the  role 
of  the  classroom  teacher,  her  attitude 
of  mind,  the  facilities  with  which  she 
works  each  day,  the  knowledge  which 
she  has  of  policies,  plans,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  other  tools  with  which  she 
daily  meets  and  greets  and  serves  her 
pupib. 
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WHISTLES  and  bells  saluted  a  new  era 
on  V-J  Day.  On  that  same  <lay,  Win¬ 
ston  entere<l  into  a  contract  with  this 
Journal  to  resume  your  favorite  a<lver- 
tising  column — Winston  Flashes. 

FOOTBALL  was  so  popular  in  China  dur¬ 
ing  the  Han  dynasty  (^(M>  B.C. — 2o.\.D.) 
that  the  first  rule  book  had  to  be 
printed  to  guide  the  ancient  players  of 
fall's  greatest  s(>ort. 

MOVING  AHEAD,  sixth  grade  book  in 
Easy  Growth  in  Reading,  is  just  off 
press;  the  first  printing  is  exhausted  by 
advance  orders. 

RADIO-SONDE  Equipment  — a  tiny 
broadcasting  unit  parachutes  to  earth 
after  its  helium  balloon  explodes  in  the 
stratosphere.  The  temperature,  humid¬ 
ity  and  pressure  at  each  line  have  been 
transmitted  to  a  receiving  station  and 
the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  high 
altitude  flying  are  thereby  eliminated. 

QUANTITATIVE  thinking  is  the  keynote 
of  the  already  famous  Arithmetic  We 
Use  series.  Pupil  growth  in  quantitative 
thinking  is  the  motivating  idea  behind 
the  eight  books  for  Grades  i  through  9. 

SUGAR  cost  George  Washington  $1.00 
per  (Kuind  in  1778;  John  .\dams  was 
paying  $4.00  per  pound  in  1797.  Ration¬ 
ing  did  have  its  advantages! 

HISTORY  OF  WORLD  WAR  II,  by 

Francis  Trevelyan  Miller  and  a  staff  of 
200  editors,  is  destined  to  l>ecome  the 
definitive  one-volume  chronicle  of  the 
recent  great  conflict. 

LEXICOGRAPHER— “A  harmless 
drudge,”  defined  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
who  wrote  an  English  Dictionary  that 
was  to  dominate  the  fiehl  for  more  than 
a  wntury.  Write  to  the  home  office  for 
an  interesting  historical  “short-short” 
on  how  The  Winston  Dictionary, 
“the  modem  authority,”  is  made. 

PRAYER  for  Armistice  Day,  1945.“‘With 
the  help  of  Thy  Grace,  we  firmly  resolve’ 
never  to  minimize  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  those  l)oys  of  1918  who  ‘|)oure<l  out 
the  swe«‘t  red  wine  of  youth’  in  the  lost 
cause  of  the  ‘war  to  eml  wars.”’ 


Winston  Building,  1006-1020  Arch  St. 
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Lowry  has  been  appointed  supervising 
principal  of  Wharton. 

Ocean  County 

Martin  H.  Cronlund  has  replaced 
Joseph  Clayton  as  Point  Pleasant  Beach 
high  school  principal  —  Mrs.  Marie 
Pomeroy  has  resigned  as  music  helping 
teacher. 

Passaic  County 

Elizabeth  Turner  has  given  up  the 
principalship  of  Haledon  School — In 
Hawthorne  Carleton  Leroy  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Charlotte  Dolson  as  principal 
of  Franklin  School,  and  Harold  Van- 
denbree  has  succeeded  Elizabeth  Ter- 
hune  in  the  Roosevelt  School — George 
C.  Boone  has  become  acting  assistant 
superintendent  of  Passaic — ^The  new 
principal  of  Passaic’s  School  No.  6  is 
Nora  C.  Mahoney,  who  succeeds  Izora 
Stephens — In  Paterson  William  B. 
White  has  succeeded  Frank  M.  Rich 
as  principal  of  School  No.  2;  Fred  V. 
Coyle  has  succeeded  Herbert  R.  Cor¬ 
nish  in  School  No.  4  and  School  No. 
14;  Norman  S.  Weir  has  succeeded 
Robert  P.  Brooks  in  School  No.  8; 
Wiiliam  Probert  has  succeeded  Cloyd 
P,  Robb  in  School  No.  12,  and  School 
No.  17;  Edwin  W.  Bramhall  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  principalship  of  School  No. 
21 ;  and  Harold  S.  Ritchie  has  replaced 
Paul  B.  Ordway  in  School  No.  — In 
Wayne  the  Preakness  principal  is 
Marie  P.  Frappoli,  and  the  Mountain 
View  principal  is  Charlotte  A.  Rodda. 
Both  of  these  positions  were  formerly 
held  by  Shailer  W.  Ventres — The  new 
principal  of  West  Milford  Schools  is 
Charles  Taylor — In  West  Paterson  the 
new  principal  is  Charles  Olbon,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Oscar  Fleetwood — New  help¬ 
ing  teachers  are  Anne  Brandner  and 
Muriel  Lewis,  replacing  Margaret  Dick 
and  Clare  Bartlett. 

Somerset  County 

Lionel  Meno  has  assumed  the  prin¬ 
cipalship  of  Findeme  and  Raritan 
elementary  schools  in  Bridgewater 
Township  during  the  leave  of  Teresa 
Kelley — In  North  Plainfield’s  Somer¬ 
set  School  Raymond  Currier  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Alfred  Thatcher — Succeeding 
the  retired  T.  Latimer  Brooks  as  super¬ 
vising  principal  of  Somerville  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Laurence — Anne  Brandner,  help¬ 
ing  teacher,  has  assumed  a  similar 
position  in  Passaic  County. 

Sussex  County 

Mr.  Alvin  Frey,  of  Dover  High 
School,  is  now  supervising  principal  at 
Hamburg,  replacing  Norman  W eir, 
who  accepted  a  principalship  in  Pat¬ 
erson. 


Please  Make  Appointments 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  office  is  open  during  week-days 
from  nine  to  five  o’clock,  and  on  Sat¬ 
urday  from  nine  to  twelve  o’clock. 

It  is  advisable  to  secure  appoint¬ 
ments  with  Charles  J.  Strahan,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary;  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp, 

Eublic  relations  director;  and  Dr.  John 
lickey,  field  representative,  before 
making  the  trip  to  Trenton  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  seeing  them.  For  a  large 
portion  of  the  time,  they  are  fulfilling 
engagements  throughout  the  State. 


p*75,000^ 

for  boy 

MODEL  BUILDERS 

8  UNIVERSITY  SCROLARSRIPS 
588  CASI  AWARDS 
36  CONVENTION  TRIPS 

Here’s  the  biggest  news  for  your  students 
in  e  long  time.  Now  they  ere  eligible  to 
tpr  for  the  ewerds  in  the  TWO  competi¬ 
tions  listed  below — if  they  reside  in  the 
United  States  and  are  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  19  inclusive. 

1.  NAPOUONIC  COACH  COMMmiON-3l6 
awards,  including  two  $3,000  and  two  $3,000 
scbolanhips.  The  student  builds  a  miniature 
model  Napoleonic  Coach  to  plans  we 
furnish. 

1.  MOMt  CAR  OniaN  COMPCmiON-316 
awards,  including  two  $4,000  and  two  $2,000 
scholarships.  The  studrat  makes  a  solid 
model  automobile  embodying  his  own  ideas 
of  motor  car  design. 


Rules  are  simple  and  fair 

In  both  competitions  the  following  regu¬ 
lations  will  prevaiL  Boys  12  years  old,  or 
older,  but  not  yet  16  by  September  1, 
1943,  compete  in  the  Junior  Division. 
Boys  16  years  old,  or  older,  and  not  yet 
20  on  September  1, 1943,  compete  in  the 
Senior  Division.  All  boys  within  these  age 
limits  are  eligible  to  Guild  Membership. 
There  are  no  dues  or  entrance  fees  of  any 
kind.  Each  member  shall  receive,  without 
charge,  an  official  Guild  membership  card 
and  button,  and  a  full  set  of  Guild  draw¬ 
ings  and  instructions.  Both  competitions 
close  July  13, 1946,  and  are  open  to  all 
boys  within  the  age  limits,  including  the 
sons  of  General  Motors  employes.  In  all 
cases  where  the  son  of  a  General  Motors 
employe  qualifies  for  an  award,  duplicate 
awards  will  be  made. 


I  FISHER  BODY  CRAFTSMAN’S  GUILD^ 

I  An  educational  foundation  tpontorod  by  ‘ 

I  Fisher  Body  Division  of  Gontrol  Motors  J 

I  General  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit  2,  Michigan  . 
I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  in-  I 
I  formadoo,  without  charge,  relative  to  | 

I  □  Napoleonic  Coach  Competidon  i 

I  □  Model  Car  Design  Compeddon  * 

I  I 


I 

J 
I 
I 

I  Subiecc  Mughc. 


Qty- 


I 


I  Number  cf  eligible  boys  in  my  classes  ! 
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Students 

Compulsory  Military  Training? 


YES 

NO 


YES 

NO 


YES 

NO 


TABLE  I 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Total  Votes  on  the 
First  and  Second  Compulsory  Military  Training  Polls. 


Total 

Boys 

Girls 

First 

Second 

Change 

First  Second  Change 

First 

Second 

Change 

72 

65 

—  7 

77  67  — 10 

67 

62 

—  5 

28 

35 

+  7 

23  33  -f- 10 

33 

38 

+  5 

TABLE  II 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Boys’ 

Votes  According  to  Various  Age  Groups. 

17 

Years  and  Older 

15  and  16  Years 

14  Years  and 

Younger 

First 

Second 

Change 

First  Second  Change 

First 

Second 

Change 

89 

42 

—  47 

64  68  -f  4 

85 

87 

+  2 

11 

58 

+  47 

36  32  —  4 

15 

13 

—  2 

TABLE  III 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Girls’ 

Votes  According  to  Various  Age  Groups. 

17  Years  and  Older 

15  and  16  Years 

14  Years  and  Younoer 

First 

Second 

Change 

First  Second  Change 

First 

Second 

Change 

50 

60 

+  10 

72  61  —  11 

67 

65 

—  2 

50 

40 

—  10 

28  39  -f  11 

33 

•  35 

+  2 

There  looms  before  Congress  and 
the  nation  the  prospect  of  what  may 
prove  to  be  a  particularly  heated 
debate  on  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  pass  legislation  at  this  time  to 
provide  for  compulsory  military  train¬ 
ing  in  peacetime.  Various  forces  and 
pressure  groups  are  already  lining  up 
on  both  sides  for  the  fight.  On  the  one 
hand  we  find  the  military  interests  and 
big  business  decidedly  in  favor  of  im¬ 
mediate  passage  of  such  legislation, 
and  on  the  other  side  many  educators 
and  church  groups  have  come  out 
strongly  in  opposition  to  the  proposal. 

It  was  in  this  setting  of  impending 
conflict  that  it  was  decided  to  find 
out  how  the  Mountain  Lakes,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  high  school  students  felt  about 
the  issue.  They  were  polled  first  on 
January  12  without  previous  warning 
in  order  to  obtain  their  first  reaction 
to  the  question.  At  that  time  they 
were  also  asked  to  indicate  their  rea¬ 
sons  as  well  as  possible  within  the 
limitations  of  a  3  x  5  card.  Two  weeks 
later,  on  the  morning  of  January  24, 
they  were  informed  about  the  “Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air”  program  which 
was  to  present  a  debate  that  night  on 
the  very  same  question.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  the  students  were 
again  polled  to  see  if  the  radio  pro¬ 
gram,  or  any  thought  and  discussions 
that  the  first  poll  may  have  stimulated, 
had  caused  perceptible  changes  in  their 
opinions. 

The  results  of  both  polls  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  Tables  I,  II,  and  III,  in 
which  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
figures  refer  to  percentages.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-seven  pupils  voted  on 
the  first  poll  and  189  on  the  second. 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  although  the 
percentages  were  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  affirmative  on  both  polls, 
that  there  was  some  shift  between 
polls  in  favor  of  the  negative.  This  shift 
was  more  noticeable  among  the  boys, 
in  which  the  affirmative  percentage 
dropped  from  77  to  67,  than  among 
the  girls  whose  67  percent  affirmative 
votes  on  the  first  poll  shifted  to  62 
percent  on  the  second  poll.  The  greatest 
shift,  as  shown  in  Table  II,  occurred 
among  the  older  boys  where  the  per¬ 
centage  of  affirmative  votes  dropped 
from  a  high  of  89  percent  on  the  first 
poll  to  a  low  of  only  42  percent  on 
the  second  poll.  Conversely,  it  can 
also  be  noted  that  the  least  amount  of 
change  between  polls  occurred  among 
the  younger  boys  and  girls. 


The  tabulation  of  reasons  given  on 
the  first  poll  is  shown  in  Tables  IV 
and  V.  The  actual  reasons  written 
by  the  students  were  grouped  wherever 
possible  under  convenient  headings 


TABLE  IV 

Reasons  given  for  compulsory  Fre- 

mllitary  training  quanoy 

Preparedness  to  insure  peace  •  •  23 

Preparedness  in  case  of  another  war  62 

General  preparedness  •  •  •  -  12 

Education  for  later  life  and  trades  15 

Physical  training . 23 

For  discipline . •  6 

For  better  health . 8 

No  reason  given . 13 

Bill  has  best  chance  of  passing  now  7 

Needed  to  police  world  ...  4 

It  would  do  the  boys  good  -  -  3 

There  is  a  need  for  it  •  -  -  -  2 

To  conunand  respect  for  nation  •  2 

To  cut  down  casualties  ....  1 

People  must  be  compelled  —  won't 

volunteer . 1 

Because  jobs  will  be  hard  to  find  -  1 

It  would  be  a  goal  thru  high  school  1 
For  national  solidarity  ....  1 

To  teach  men  horrors  of  war  -  •  1 

As  a  preparation  for  real  army  life  1 

It  would  give  us  the  same  viewpoint 
as  returning  soldiers  ...  1 

Would  keep  us  interested  in  world 

affairs  . 1 

Chance  for  world  travel  -  -  1 

Wants  military  training  but  doesn’t 
want  it  to  interfere  with  educa¬ 
tion  . 1 


and  the  frequency  of  mention  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  tables.  Many  students 
wrote  more  than  one  reason,  so  the 
total  tabulations  exceed  considerably 
the  actual  number  of  students  polled. 


TABLE  V 

Reatont  given  against  compulsory  Fre. 

military  training  quency 

Would  be  undemocratic  -  -  13 

Would  interfere  with  education  -  8 

Would  make  other  nations  doubt  our 
sincerity  with  respect  to  peace 

plans . 8 

We  should  wait  to  see  what  kind  of 

peace  is  made  ....  8 

Might  make  us  become  imperialistic  7 

Might  lead  us  into  war  ...  7 

Voluntary  means  should  be  sufiBcient  6 

Should  not  be  compulsory  ...  6 

Schools  and  education  could  accom¬ 
plish  same . 3 

Physical  education  could  accomplish 

same . 3 

Training  would  become  obsolete  -  2 

Congress  is  too  busy  ....  2 

Would  disrupt  people’s  lives  -  -  2 

Not  necessary . 2 

Powerful  standing  army  would  be 

better . 1 

There  is  no  rush . 1 

Physical  condition  of  boy  is  OK  -  1 

Might  make  us  overconfident  -  -  1 

If  we  pass  law  now  we  might  not 

want  it  later . 1 

Not  everyone  is  suited  to  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  . 1 

The  trainees  could  become  the  tool 

of  the  government  ....  1 

Give  the  service  men  a  say  after  the 

war . 1 

Did  not  help  other  countries  -  -  1 
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A  great  many  (about  50  percent)  of  affirmative  side,  they  succeeded  in  enu*  overwhelming  majority  of  students 
the  reasons  advanced  by  those  in  favor  merating  just  as  many  different  reasons  favoring  compulsory  military  training, 
of  compulsory  military  training  fell  to  substantiate  their  position.  Also,  as  found  in  this  poll,  is  at  all  in 
into  the  rather  vague  categories  of  there  were  no  students  on  the  negative  line  with  the  state  ^ls  a  whole.  It  has 
general  preparedness  either  to  fight  side  who  failed  to  list  at  least  one  been  announced,  following  the  above- 
another  war  or  to  be  able  to  avoid  reason,  while  from  Table  IV  it  can  mentioned  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air 
another  war.  The  fact  that  62  students  be  noted  that  13  students  among  the  radio  program,  that  several  thousand 
indicated  that  they  thought  of  the  affirmative  voters  gave  no  reason  for  letters  were  received  from  young 
preparedness  angle  in  terms  of  fighting  their  position  with  regard  to  the  issue,  people  all  over  the  country  in  which  83 
another  war  would  indicate  ffiat  a  It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  note  percent  came  out  definitely  against  the 
large  percentage  have  little  faith  in  with  respect  to  the  second  reason  in  passage  of  compulsory  military  train- 
the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  actu-  Table  V,  “It  would  interfere  with  ing  legislation  at  this  time. 

ally  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace.  education,”  that  7  of  the  8  students  —  - - - 

The  three  next  reasons  of  highest  who  gave  that  reason  were  boys.  j 

frequency  (after  preparedness)  given  I  m. 

by  the  affirmative  voters  were  those  \  STUDY  of  both  Tables  IV  and  V  Jlalm  ij 

of  physical  training,  education  for  indicates,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  J/ji\  i 

trades,  and  discipline.  It  is  perhaps  poll  was  given  to  the  students  without  I  I 

significant  to  note  in  this  connection  warning,  that  collectively  they  sue-  VI 

that  these  three  items  are  all  sup-  ceeded  in  listing  practically  all  the  B 

posedly  high-ranking  objectives  of  our  reasons  that  have  been  advanced  on  V  . 
public  educational  system,  and  ap-  both  sides  of  the  question  by  the 

parently  a  number  of  students  either  authorities  who  have  been  heard  on  _ 

feel  that  our  schools  are  failing  in  the  air  and  in  the  press.  However,  one  ^ 

respect  to  these  objectives,  or  that  of  the  chief  reasons  often  given  by 

the  army  is  in  a  better  position  to  educators  and  others  who  are  not 
achieve  them.  in  favor  of  compulsory  military  train- 

Turning  to  the  list  of  reasons  (Table  ing,  that  “Our  educational  system  can 
V)  given  by  the  students  who  were  be  made,  if  properly  subsidized,  to  i 


Mr.  Jones  wants  you  to  make  Johnny 
stay  home  every  night  to  help  him 
do  Johnny’s  homework. 


Most  Widely  Used  Spelling  Series  in  America 


that  „  ^^olor.  ^***tra- 

’ojt  ft,  ™  ain^  ^  ^  de.  I 
^  Program.  ^‘^ern  ■ 


As  one  teacher  exclaimed,  “This  spelling  program  has 
everything!”  And  she  is  right.  From  the  attractive,  appealing 
covers  right  through  to  the  last  page  of  each  workbook 
you’ll  find  everything  you  need.  You’ll  find  a  Method 
based  on  the  needs  ana  interests  of  the  children;  A  Vocabulary 
with  a  core  list  of  3332  words,  based  on  all  recent  research. 
A  Dictionary  Training  Program;  emphasizing  a  gradual 
approach  to  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  A  Maintenance  Pro¬ 
gram  foe  mastery  through  readiness,  recurrence,  reteaching 
application.  Social  Aids  of  many  kinds,  and 

1  throughout  the  series  a  balanced  presenta- 

_  ^  tion  to  attain  the  four  goals  —  correct  Spell- 
ing.  Pronunciation,  Meaning,  Use. 


WRITE  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


} 
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(Budget  adopted  by  Delegate  Assembly  at  its 
meeting  April  21,  1945)' 

1945-46  Budget  Data 


In| 

Sa 

N] 

Cl 

R< 

Si 

N; 


Administration 

Estimated 

Maximum 

1945-46 

Salaries : 

Expenditures 

Budget 

C.  J.  Strahan . . 

. .  .$  7,000.00  $  7,000.00 

F.  L.  Hipp . 

. . .  5,500.00 

5,500.00 

L.  B.  Johnson  (a . 

. . .  2,100.00 

4,000.00 

M.  V.  Barcalow . 

. . .  1,920.00 

1,980.00 

M.  E.  Domres . 

. . .  1,920.00 

1,980.00 

Lois  Tucker . 

. . .  1,560.00 

1,680.00 

Ellen  McMahon . 

600.00 

1,500.00 

D.  R.  Eisen . 

593.22 

Jean  Paxson . 

512.20 

Merle  Carter  . 

417.10 

Field  Worker  (b . 

4,000.00 

1,500.00 

Secretary  (b . 

$22,122.52 

$29,140.00 

Executive  Committee . 

. . .  4,500.00 

4,500.00 

Delegate  Assembly . 

Office  Expense: 

. . .  2,000.00 

2,500.00 

Rent  . 

. . .  2,040.00 

2,040.00 

Stationery  (b . 

. . .  1,200.00 

1,800.00 

Telephone . 

. . .  1,500.00 

1,500.00 

Postage  and  Express  (b  . 

. . .  1,500.00 

1,700.00 

Miscellaneous . 

500.00 

500.00 

Travel  and  Elxpense  (b  . 

, . . .  1,500.00 

2,500.00 

Auditor  . 

125.00 

150.00 

N.  J.  Educational  Review  . . 

....  14,500.00 

16,000.00 

Individual  Mailing  Set-up  . 
Committees 

. . . .  1,262.85 

Research . 

150.00 

150.00 

Enrollment  . 

. . . .  1,500.00 

1,700.00 

Resolutions  . 

: . . .  100.00 

150.00 

Legislative  . 

. . . .  1,500.00 

1,500.00 

Necrology . 

35.00 

35.00 

Auditing  . 

50.00 

50.00 

Budget  . 

75.00 

75.00 

Welfare  . 

200.00 

300.00 

Editorial . 

200.00 

200.00 

Elections . 

. . . .  1,000.00 

300.00 

Long  Time  Planning  . .  .  . 

_  500.00 

500.00 

State  Nominating . 

_  2.50.00 

Coordinating  State  & 

Nat’l 

Associations . 

2.50.00 

2.V).00 

Salary  . 

....  1,000.00 

1,000.00 

Pension  Policy . 

150.00 

150.00 

Princeton  Survey . 

_  300.00 

Radio  . 

_  1.50.00 

1.50.00 

Public  Relations  Advisory 

300.00 

300.00 

State  Revenue  Sources  . . . 

_  100.00 

100.00 

Undesignated  . 

. . . . .  200.00 

300.00 

Annual  Meeting . 

Spring  Coneerence . . 

.  4,000.(X) 

6,000.00 

750.00 

Teacher  Protection  (c 

Counsel . . 

.  400.00 

400.00 

Pension  Defense  . 

.  100.00 

200.00 

Legal  Aid  to  Teachers. . . 

.  1,500.00 

3,000.00 

NEA  Delegates . 

.  80.00 

1,200.00 

PuBuc  Relations  Program  (d 


Printing  and  Promoting 


Democratic  Discussions. . . . 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

Radio  and  Movies . 

1,300.00 

1,500.00 

NJEA  Reporter . 

1,600.00 

1,600.00 

Regional  Meetings,  NAM,  etc. 

500.00 

Miscellaneous . 

34.72 

100.00 

Speakers’  Bureau . 

100.00 

Sundry  Expense 

Pension  Fund . 

580.00 

800.00 

Social  Security  (b . 

500.00 

700.00 

Miscellaneous . 

169.70 

250.00 

Elizabeth  Allen  Booklet . 

160.00 

Princeton  Survey  Program  (e  10,500.00 

Towards  War  Bond . 

330.00 

Bank  Service  Charges . 

31.07 

Totals  . $83,545.86  $88,140.00 


NOTES: 

(a)  Dr.  Robinson  will  be  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  until 
return  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

(b)  Recommended  allotment  to  cover  a  field  worker  and  sec¬ 
retary  with  travel  and  office  expense  to  be  available  as 
needed. 

(c)  Teacher  Protection  includes  the  following  in  addition  to 

these  items,  amounting  to:  $3,600.00 

Indirect  protection: 

Legislative  Committee . $1,500.00 

Teacher  Welfare  Committee .  300.00 

Teachers’  Salary  Committee .  1,000.00 

Pension  Policy  Committee .  150.00  2,950.00 


Total  Protection — Direct  and  Indirect .  $6,550.00 


(d)  Public  Relations — In  addition  to  these  items. .. .  $5,400.00 

There  is  included  under  General  Administration, 

salaries  .  6,940.00 

Postage,  Supplies,  Telephone,  etc .  1,500.00 


Total  Public  Relations .  $13340.00 


(e)  Princeton  Survey  Program:  This  is  a  special 
program  and  Delegate  Assembly,  May,  1944, 

appropriated  .  $  8300.00 

Additional  Allotment,  November,  1944  .  5,000.00 


Total  Appropriated .  $13,500.00 

Spent  Before  September  1,  1944 . $  994.09 

Estimated  to  April  15,  1945 .  10,500.00  11,494.09 


Estimated  Balance . . $  2,005.91 


E 

P 

N 
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RECEIPTS' 

Estimated 

Receipts 

Balance,  1944-45  Account . $10,566.35 


Duea— 1944-45  (Active) .  72,567.00 

194445  (Associate) .  750.00 

Review  Advertising,  etc .  8,000.00 

Interest  on  Investments .  700.00 


194546 

Budget  I 

$10,743.47  c 

72,000.00  t 

750.00  < 

9,000.00  J 

700.00  I 
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Interest  on  Deposits . 

150.00 

150.00 

Sale  of  Exhibition  Space . 

430.00 

NEA  War  and  Peace  Fund . 

244.41 

Credit  on  Reporter 

(refimd  on  postage) . 

759.94 

Refund  on  NEA  Pension  Fund. , 

97.63 

Sundry  . . 

24.00 

24.00 

National  Education  Association . , 

3,750.00 

Totals  . 

.$94,289.33 

$97,117.47 

Estimated  1945-46  Receipts . $97,117.47 

Estimated  1945-46  Disbursements  88,140.00 

Free  Balance . $  8,977.47 

Budget  Committee  Members: 
Fred  Wardle,  Chairman 
Ruth  E.  Laessle 
Jean  Mackay 
WiNNiFRED  A.  Kelly 
Grace  B.  Page 


ADA  TAYLOR 


Convention  Manager 


CONVENTION  DINNER  RESERVATION  BLANK 


. ,  1946 

Enclosed  find  $ .  (check  or  money  order). 

Please  send . tickets  at  $4.00  each  (including  tip)  for  the 


New  Jersey  Education  Association’s  Convention  Dinner,  Saturday, 
December  1st,  6:30  P.  M.,  Chelsea  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  to: 


Detach,  fill  out,  and  mail  with  check  to  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Make  checks  payable 
to  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  Please  make  reservations  as 
•arly  as  possible.  Due  to  food  difficulties  we  must  advise  the  hotel 
early  as  to  the  number  of  reservations.  Table  assignments  will  be 
Blade  in  order  of  their  receipt.  If  a  group  wishes  to  sit  at  a  table, 
the  reservations  should  be  sent  together. 

November,  1945 


Welcome  Back  to  the  ^Shore! 


GERALD  R.  TRIMBLE 
General  Manager 


Renewal  of  our  pleasant  relations,  after  a  lapse  of  years, 
is  being  eagerly  anticipated  by  your  host  hotel. 


THF 


CLARIDGE 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


HOTEL 


CONVENTION  DINNER 

Chelsea  Hotel 

Atlantic  City 
Saturday 

DECEMBER  Ist,  1945 
6:30  P.  M. 

$4.00  Per  Cover 
(Including  Tip) 


Auditor’s  Report 

September  17,  1945 

Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Gentlemen : 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  audited 
the  accounts  of  the  • 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Trenton,  New'  Jersey 

by  examination  of  the  books  of  account  and  other  finan¬ 
cial  records  for  the  year  September  1,  1944  to  August  31, 
1945.  The  report  of  this  audit,  submitted  herewith, 
includes  the  following  financial  statemeents: 

Exhibit  “A”:  Analysis  of  Funds  for  the  year; 

Exhibit  “B”:  Statement  of  Financial  Condition 

as  at  August  31,  1945; 

Exhibit  “C”:  Operating  Statement  for  the  Year; 

Schedule  “C-1”:  Current  Fund  Expenditures  for  the 
Year; 

Exhibit  “D”:  Budgeted  Operations  for  the  Year. 

All  items  shown  on  these  financial  statements  were 
examined  by  me  during  the  audit.  Cash  receipts  and 
cash  disbursements  were  verified  by  reference  to  original 
records  indicating  the  sources  and  the  disposition  of  the 
funds,  comparison  of  each  account  was  made  with  the 
income  estimated  or  the  expenditures  authorized  by  the 
budget,  and  comj>lete  verification  was  made  of  the  assets 
as  Ibted  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

An  analysis  of  the  separate  funds  maintained  by  the 
Association  is  shown  on  Exhibit  “A”.  A  summary  state¬ 
ment  b  here  presented  of  the  volume  of  operations 
through  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  of  die  form 
in  which  the  funds  are  carried  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
It  w'ill  be  obseiv'ed  that  the  total  of  the  funds  has  been 
increased  during  the  year  from  $47,591.67  to  $55,170.46, 
of  which  increase  $1,600.00  additional  is  included  in 
investments  in  bonds. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Association  at  the  close 
of  the  year  b  shown  on  Exhibit  “B”.  The  assets  exhibited 
are  made  up  only  of  the  cash  and  the  bonds  since 
it  b  not  the  policy  of  the  Association  to  carry  among 
the  assets  the  purchase  price  of  ofiBce  equipment.  All 
bank  balances  were  reconciled  with  their  respective  ledger 
accounts,  and  all  balances  in  bank  were  confirmed  during 
the  audit  by  direct  communication  with  the  banks. 

The  bonds  representing  the  investment  fund,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  series  of  which  are  shown  on  Exhibit  “A”,  were 
inspected  by  me  at  the  safe  deposit  vaults  of  the  bank 
on  July  17,  1945.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad  bonds,  maturity  value  $10,000.00,  appear  on 
this  schedule  only  to  account  for  the  interest  of  $2.50.00 
which  was  collected.  These  bonds  were  called  at  107.50, 
the  resultant  gain  of  $7-50.00,  appearing  as  income  on 
Exhibit  “C”.  United  States  Treasury  bonds,  3^4  matur¬ 
ing  in  1946,  were  called  at  their  par  value  of  $400.00. 
The  United  States  .Savings  Bonds,  ^ries  F  $2,000.00  and 
Series  G  $10,000.00,  both  maturing  in  1957,  represent 
new  investments  in  February  of  this  year.  The  Series 
F  bonds  were  purchased  at  74  but,  following  our  estab¬ 
lished  policy  of  showing  all  bonds  at  their  maturity  value 
as  a  matter  of  identification,  these  bonds  appear  at 
$2,000.00  and  the  discount  of  $-520.00  has  been  taken 
up  in  the  total  of  the  funds,  as  indicated  on  Exhibit 
The  significance  of  the  several  divbions  of  surplus, 
appearing  under  current  capital,  with  the  detailed  com¬ 
putation  of  each,  b  set  forth  in  Exhibit  **D”. 


Treasurer’s  Report 

Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams,  Treasurer  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
herewith  submits  the  Report  of  the  Aud¬ 
itor  of  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1945. 


The  various  classifications  of  income  appear  on  Exhibit 
‘‘C”.  All  sources  of  income  were  investigated  during  the 
audit,  and  comparison  with  the  original  records  of  cash 
receipts  revealed  no  discrepancies  of  consequence.  All 
income  accruing  to  the  Association  appeears  to  have  been 
correctly  accounted  for,  and  the  cash  promptly  deposited 
in  the  bank  to  the  appropriate  accounts.  The  NEA  War 
and  Peace  Fund  has  been  further  increased  by  receipb  of 
$258.78.  This  amount,  added  to  the  receipts  of  $3,405.15 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  reduced  by  expenditures  of 
$18.65  during  that  year,  leaves  a  balance  of  $3,645.28 
in  this  account. 

The  operating  expenditures  are  shown  by  general  divi¬ 
sions  on  Exhibit  “C”,  where  they  are  arranged  to  conform 
with  the  major  divisions  of  the  budget  as  set  forth  on  Ex¬ 
hibit  “D”.  The  full  details  of  accounts  with  expenditures 
are  shown  on  Schedule  “C-1”.  The  individual  disbursement 
items  were  compared  with  the  return  bank  checks,  the 
authorization  vouchers  and  original  invoices.  All  expen¬ 
ditures  appear  to  have  been  regularly  authorized  through 
appropriate  vouchers.  The  distributions  of  charges  for 
disbursements  are  in  agreement  with  the  voucher  pro¬ 
vision  and  consistent  with  the  type  of  expenditure. 

Comparison  is  made  on  Exhibit  “D”  of  the  actual 
income  and  operating  expenditures  with  the  budget  pro¬ 
visions.  Distinction  is  made  on  this  schedule  among  three 
groups  of  budgeted  expenditures:  (1 1  those  set  up  on  the 
budget  as  originally  printed,  amounting  to  -$81,640.00; 
(2)  additional  appropriations  authorized  by  the  delegate 
assembly  in  the  amount  of  $8,000.00;  and  (3)  additional 
appropriations  made  by  the  executive  council,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $5,408.29.  It  appears  on  this  schedule,  in  the 
column  headed  “Budget”,  that  the  total  of  these  appropri¬ 
ations,  set  against  the  estimated  income  of  $91,988.04, 
produces  a  budget  deficit  of  $3,060.25;  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  however,  that  at  the  time  these  last  appropriations 
were  made  it  was  known  that  the  estimated  income  was 
being  exceeded  and  that  certain  of  the  appropriated 
expenditures  would  not  be  made  within  the  current  year. 
The  final  balances  as  at  August  31,  1945,  appear  on  the 
statement  of  financial  condition.  Exhibit  “B”,  as  the 
beginning  provisions  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  accounting  records  are  being  properly  and  accur¬ 
ately  kept.  A  monthly  trial  balance  is  now  being  drawn 
up;  this  provides  for  the  localizing  of  errors  and  eventu¬ 
ally  for  their  elimination.  The  financial  activities  of  the 
Association  appear  to  have  been  conducted  within  the 
provisions  of  the  budget,  and  in  conformity  with  sound 
accounting  and  administrative  principles. 

Certificate 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  accompanying  financial  state¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  interpretative  comments,  cor¬ 
rectly  set  forth  the  financial  condition  and  operations  of 
your  Association  for  the  period  stated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  James  Eby, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 
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Aiiditor^g  Report — (continued) 


EXHIBIT  “A”— ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1945 
Operations  in  the  Funds  for  the  Year 


Current  & 
Petty  Cash 

Investment 

Total 

Balances,  Sept.  1,  1944 . 

.  $  22,191.67 

$25,400.00 

$  47391.67 

Income,  Exhibit  “C” . 

.  87,60931 

87,609.21 

$135300.88 

Redemption  of  Bonds,  Par  Value . . 

$109,800.88 
.  10,400.00 

10,400.00 

Purchase  of  Bonds,  Purchase  Price.... 

$120300.88 
.  11,480.00 

$15,000.00 

11,480.00 

Write-up  of  Bonds  to  Maturity  Value.. 

$108,720.88 

$26,480.00 

520.00 

520.00 

Operating  Expenditures,  Exhibit  “C”.. 

.  80,550.42 

$135,720.88 

80,550.42 

Balances,  August  31,  1945 

Exhibit  “A”  . 

.  $28,170.46 

$27,000.00 

$56,170.46 

Composition  of  the  Funds  at  August  31, 

1945 

Petty 

Current  Cash 

Investment 

Total 

. .  $  3,957.14  $200.00 

$  4,157.14 
24,013.32 
27,000.00 

,..  2431332 

Bonds,  Maturity  Value . 

27,000.00 

Totals  Exhibit  “B” . . . 

..$27,970.46  $200.00 

$27,000.00 

$55,170.46 

Bonds  in  the  Investment  Fund 


Maturity 

Bonds  Value  Income 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  F,  accrual,  due  1954 . I  2,000.00  . 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  G,  2H%,  due  1954 .  5,000.00  $125.00 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  F,  accrual,  due  1957  .  2,000.00  . 

U.  S.  Savings,  Series  G,  2V4%,  due  1957 .  10,000.00  125.00 

Northfield,  N.  J.  School,  4%,  due  1962  to  1975  .  8,000.00  320.00 

Chi.,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  5%,  called .  250.00 


Totals  . $27,000.00  $820.00 


You  May  Know  Jake 


By  W.  J.  Day 

You  may  know  Jake. 

He  is  fourteen,  a  so-called  “prob¬ 
lem  boy,”  and  I  am  his  teacher. 

Just  seven  years  from  now  he  will 
be  twenty-one,  a  man — an  adult  who 
has  formed  very  definite  opinions  as 
to  the  effectiveness  or  the  failure  of  the 
teachers  who  “had  him”  in  school.  I, 
too,  will  be  seven  years  older.  I  won¬ 
der  how  Jake  will  appraise  me  then? 

Suppose  that  my  name  is  mentioned 
in  his  presence — will  he  make  one  of 
the  three  following  possible  responses? 
If  so,  which  one? 

“Day,  did  you  say?  Day?”  Jake 
stares  blankly.  “Oh,  yes,  I  do  remem¬ 
ber;  I  once  went  to  school  to  him.  It 
was  at  Colescott  school,  I  believe — or, 
maybe,  it  was  at  Major.” 

Or,  the  sparkle  of  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tions  lights  Jake’s  eyes.  “Did  you  say 
Day?  Do  you  mean  W.  J.  Day?  I 
went  to  school  to  him  in  Junior  High. 
He  was  a  real  guy.  He  used  to  let  me 
fill  the  inkwells  for  the  whole  room. 
When  my  father  died  he  wrote  me  the 
nicest  letter.” 

Perhaps,  with  arched  eyebrows  and 
a  quick,  sharp  glance  at  the  person 
who  mentioned  my  name,  sourly  Jake 
will  say,  “Did  you  say  Day?  Is  HE 
still  teaching?” 

I  wonder. 

— Spokesman  for  Indiana  Classroom 

Teachers 


It. 


EXHIBIT  “B”— STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL 
CONDITION 
As  at  August  31,  1945 

'  Assets 

Current  Fund 

Cash  in  Bank,  Checking .  $3,957.14 

Cash  in  Bank,  Savings  No.  1. ..  $1,791.18 
Cash  in  Bank,  Savings  No.  2. . .  10,759.25 
Cash  in  Bank,  Savings  No.  3...  11,462.89  24,013.32  $27,970.46 

Petty  Cash  Fund 

Cash  in  Bank,  Checking .  200.00 

Investment  Fund 

Bonds,  Maturity  Value .  27,000.00 

$65,170.46 

Capital 

Current  Capital 
Appropriations  of  Surplus: 

To  1945  Committees .  $  5,494.97 

To  Princeton  Survey  Program .  1,857.46 

To  County  Meetings .  2,464.00 

To  Pension  Study .  3,000.00 

Total  Appropriations . ,....  $12316.43 

Current  Surplus .  15,154.03  $27,970.46 

Prrrv  Cash  Capital .  200.00 

Investment  Capitai .  27,000.00 

$55,170.46 


Auditing  Committee  Report 

We,  the  undersigned,  HEREBY  CERTIFY,  that 
we  have  examined  the  Report  of  the  Auditor  em¬ 
ployed  to  examine  the  Cash  Receipts  and  Disburse¬ 
ments  Book,  Ledger,  Receipt  ^oks.  Vouchers, 
Bank  Books  and  Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  covering 
the  period  September  1,  1944-August  31,  1945.  The 
Report  of  said  Auditor  attests  to  the  correctness  of 
the  Treasurer’s  accounts. 

Lena  M.  Porreca,  Chairman 
Pasquale  Sozio 

Dated:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

September  19  th,  1945. 


EXHIBIT  “C”— OPERATING  STATEMENT 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1945 

Income 

Memberthip  Duet: 

Membenhip,  194445 . $72318.00 


NOVEMBER,  1945 


P«B«  10$ 


Auditor's  Report —  (  continued  ) 


Associate  Membership, 

194445  . 

Associate  Membership, 
194546  . 


563.00  rs, 688.00 


New  Jersey  Educational  Review: 

Advertising  .  $10,484.00 

Subscriptions  and  Sales..  50.70  10,534.70 

Refund  of  Postage  Fund, 

194445  Reiwrter .  759.94 

Sale  of  Exhibition  Space. .  433.50 

NEIA  War  and  Peace  Fund 

Receipts  . .  258.75 

Refund  on  NEA  Pension 

Fund .  97.63 

Sale  of  Legislative  Service..  18.00 

Refund  of  Subscription .  1.00 

Interest  Income: 

On  Bonds .  820.00 

On  Savings  Accounts .  247.69  1,067.69 

Gain  on  Redemption  of  CB 
&  Q  RR  Bonds .  750.00 

Total  Income .  $87,609.21 

OrauTiNC  Expenditures 
General  Budget: 

Administration .  $34,135.55 

Publication  .  15,422.90 

Committee  Expenses,  1944  2,656.56 

Annual  Meeting .  4343.21 

Teacher  Protection .  1337.37 

NEA  Delegates .  80.00 

Sundry  Expenses .  1,170.66 

Public  Relations  Program  438935 
Constitutional  Revision 

Mailing  .  1311-62 

Elizabeth  Allen  Booklet..  79.00  65,426.12 

Special  Budget: 

Committee  Expenses,  1945  3,177.00 

Individual  Mailing .  1362.85 

Princeton  Survey  Program  10,648.45 

County  Meetings .  36.00  15,124.30 


Total  Operating  Expenditures 

Net  Increase  for  the  Year  from 

Operations . 

Write-up  of  Bonds  to  Maturity 
Value  . 

Total  Increase  in  All  Funds... 
Total  of  All  Funds.  Septem¬ 
ber  I.  1944 . 

Total  of  All  Funds,  August 
$1, 1946 . 


$80360.42 


$  7,058.79 


$  7378.79 
47391.67 


$55,170.46 


EXHIBIT  “C-l”— CURRENT  FUND 
EXPENDITURES 

For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1945 


Administration 

Salaries  . 

Executive  Committee . 

Delegate  Assembly . 

Office  Expenses: 

Rent  .  $2,040.00 

Stationery,  Equipment,  etc.  1,192.48 
Telephone  and  Telegraph..  131038 

Postage  and  Express .  1384.79 

Traveling  Expenses .  1,028.94 

Auditing  .  125.00 

Miscellaneous  .  49339 

Publications 

Publishing  and  Mailing  Review 
Individual  Mailing — Plates... 


$22,141.40 

3,479.75 

1,039.52 


7,474.88  $84,135.55 


$15,422.90 
136235  16,685.76 


Committees  1944  1946 

Auditing  .  $  38.04  . 

Budget  .  $  43.65 

Coordinating  .  214.50  194.01 


Curricula 

FOR  TEACHERS 

r  saSiiy  m 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  •  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

In  the  Teachers  College  of  Temple  University  there 
are  two  distinct  groups  of  curricula:  One  leading  to 
the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
E(lu(^tioD,  anj  to  the  Pennsylyania  Collegd  Provi* 
sional  Certificate;  the  other  to  the  graduate  degrees 
of  Master  and  Doaor  of  Education— and  to  Penn* 
sylvania  Certification  of  Administrative  and  Super* 
visory  Officers.  To  Teachers  in  service  and  Teachers 
in  prospect,  opportunity  for  the  greatest  advance* 
ment  is  offered  those  with  the  necessary  scholastic 
credentials,  plus  the  ambition  and  aptitude  to  teach. 

NOTE:  7w  ibt  contrnlnct  of  iboit  nuiMc  !•  <ttn4  rcyiiUr  dty 
cUmd,  narta  occtplri  toword  tbt  mJerfradmUt  mU  yadarUr 
iofna  anogmd  ImlbtLaltJfttnooti,  tonjaf  and  SatmddjMorwIot. 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

IMk  ttr  JtofUrm  •  Irwi  md  Miol0omry  Aonm,  FMU. 


Looking 
toward  a 
Better  World? 

The  Right  Text¬ 
books  Can  Help, 


THIS  OUR  WORLD 

by  Bining,  Howland,  Shryoek 

A  new  world  history,  with  a  true  world 
viewpoint  .  .  .  Ready  for  the  February  term. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICA 

by  Muthard,  Haitlnga,  Goanell 

Basal  ninth  *  year  civics  .  .  .  Sane,  well- 
balanced,  timely. 

ALGEBRA  IN  EASY  STEPS 

by  Stain 

Individualized  .  .  .  Practical  .  .  .  Time-saving. 

ENJOYING  ENGLISH 

by  Wolfa,  Hamilton,  Qayar 

The  well-named  series  .  .  .  Higher  returns  per 
pupil  in  grades  7  •  12. 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 

72  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 

Repretantad  by  T.  K.  Ellia 
110  Woodtida  Avanua,  Tranton,  N.  J. 
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Educational  Research . 

21.03 

56.93 

Pension  Defense . 

130.00 

Editorial  . 

48.33 

106.73 

Legal  Aid  to  Teachers . 

1,007.37 

1,537.37 

Elections  . 

46.27 

85.23 

Enrollment  . 

748.78 

616.66 

NEA  Delegates . 

80.06 

Legislative  . 

670.13 

976.16 

Sundry  Expenses 

Long  Time  Planning . 

240.79 

198.15 

Employees’  Pension  Fund. . . . 

$  526.16 

Necrology  . 

32.41 

'MS  74 

Pension  Policy . 

46.38 

AfiBliation  Dues . 

'95.66 

Princeton  Survey . 

59.27 

Workmen’s  Compensation  In- 

Public  Relations . 

51.81 

123.89 

surance  . 

23.50 

Radio  . 

37.59 

9.75 

Flovrers  and  Miscellaneous... 

51.19 

Resolutions  . 

80.62 

Bank  Service  Charges . 

31.07 

1,170.66 

Retirement  Study . 

72.99 

Salary  . 

239.15 

393.54 

Public  Relations  Program 

State  Nominating . 

271.97 

Printing  and  Promoting  Demo- 

Teacher  Welfare . 

81.46 

27.34 

cratic  Discussions . 

$1,529.42 

Radio  and  Movies . 

1,263.41 

$2,656.56 

$3,177.00 

$5,833.56 

NJEA  Reporter . 

1,691.90 

NAM  Regional  Meetings . 

7.00 

Annual  Meeting 

Miscellaneous  Public  Relations 

97.52 

4,589.25 

General  Program . 

$2,651.42 

Departmental  Meetings . 

1,155.65 

Constitutional  Revision  Mailing, 

Supplies  for  Convention . 

$1,846.09 

Emergency  . 

1,211.62 

Less  Dinner  Receipts . 

1,224.00 

622.09 

Elizabeth  Allen  Booklet . 

79.00 

Princeton  Survey  Program . 

10,648.45 

Telephone  and  Miscellaneous. 

114.05 

4,543.21 

Special  County  Meetings . 

36.00 

Teacher  Protection 

Total  Current  Fund  Expenditures 

$80,550.42 

Association  Counsel . 

$  400.00 

EXHIBIT  “D”— BUDGETED  OPERATIONS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1945 


Carrent  Sarslns 

CsatKittses 

rrineetan 

Ssrvey 

IndlviSaal 

BfsIUns 

Csontr 

Meetinst 

FsasUn 

Stsdy 

Bsdset 

Camat 

Cash 

Balances,  September  1,  1944 . 

Income  for  the  Year,  Exhibit  “C” . 

$7,704.51 

87,609.21 

$5,406.40 

r305.91 

$1374.85 

$21,991.67 

87,60931 

Totals  . . . 

Estimated  Income,  per  Budget . 

95313.72 

91,988.04 

$91,988.04 

109,60038 

Gain  in  Income . 

Budgeted  Expenditures . 

81,640.00 

$3,325.68 

81,640.00 

Free  Balance,  per  Printed  Budget.. 
Qose  Out  1944  Committees . 

5,406.40 

5,406.40 

10348.04 

Allocated  to  1945  Committees . 

87,046.40 

8350.00 

$8,350.00 

Addt’I  Apps.  by  Delegate  Assembly... 

78,696.40 

5.000.00 

$3,000.00 

8,000.00 

Free  Balance,  Revised . 

Addt’I  Apps.  by  Executive  Council.... 

2.586.32 

321.97 

$2300.00 

2,348.04 

5.40839 

Adjusted  Budget  Appropriations . 

81382.72 

8,671.97 

12,505.91 

1374.85 

2,500.00 

3,000.00 

Net  Budget  Deficit . 

65,426.12 

3,177.00 

10,648.45 

1362.85 

36.00 

3.06035 

80350.42 

Savings  in  Expenditures,  Balances. 
Individual  Mailing  Gosed  Out . 

15,856.60 

112.00 

5.494.97 

1,857.46 

112.00 

112.00 

2,464.00 

3,000.00 

Increased  Investment  in  Bonds . 

1939438 

1.080.00 

29,050.46 

1,080.00 

Net  Budget  Deficit  Closed  Out . 

18314.28 

3.06035 

3.06035 

Balances,  August  31,  1945 . 

$15,154.08 

$5,494.97 

$1,857.46 

$2,464.00  $3,000.00 

$27,970.46 

What  Is  Our 

A  Chinese  schoolteacher,  captured  when  the 
invading  army  entered  her  country,  was  tried 
perfunctorily  and  sentenced  to  die. 

After  she  had  been  placed  against  the  wall  in 
the  courtyard,  the  dapper  young  lieutenant  of 


Aim  In  Life? 

the  execution  squad  asked,  “Do  you  have  any  last 
word  to  say?” 

The  young  girl  bowed  her  head  in  thought,  then 
raised  it  and  said  proudly: 

“Yes,  1  have.  1  am  dying  for  a  great  cause. 
What  are  you  living  for?” 


NOVE  M  BE  R,  1945 
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THE  VILLAGE  OF  HAPPINESS 

^%cU«U*i^  School  at  ^itteCcutd, 


By  CLARETTE  SEHON 


IT  WOULD  probably  be  like  the  pro¬ 
verbial  hunt  for  the  needle  in  a 
haystack  to  try  to  find  one  school 
teacher  in  New  Jersey  who  has  not 
heard  of  or  used  the  Binet  Scale  as  a 
measure  of  intelligence.  It  might  not, 
however,  be  such  a  difficult  task  to 
locate  many  who  do  not  know  that 
this  scale  was  discovered, '  brought  to 
this  country,  and  started  on  long 
years  of  usefulness  by  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Goddard,  the  first  Director  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  of  The  Training 
School  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 

This  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  im¬ 
portant  research  studies  emanating 
from  this  laboratory  through  the  past 
forty  years,  the  most  recent  ones 
being  the  studies  of  birth  injury  as 
a  cause  of  mental  retardation,  and  the 
Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale. 

The  seed  which  later  developed  into 
The  Training  School  at  Vineland  was 
planted  back  in  1845  by  Stephen  Gar¬ 
rison,  who  at  that  time  was  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature. 
He  was  interested  in  this  subject,  and 
attempted  then  to  secure  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  state  institution  for 
“those  whose  minds  have  not  devel¬ 
oped  normally.” 

His  failure  to  do  so  did  not  deter 
the  younger  Stephen,  his  son,  who  in 
1888,  along  with  his  work  as  a  min¬ 
ister,  open^  a  little  school  in  his  own 
home  in  Millville,  N.  J.,  to  fulfill  a 
life-long  desire  to  help  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  youngsters.  In  short  time  this 


Established  in  1906,  the 
Research  Laboratory  is 
dedicated  to  finding  the 
causes  of  and  treatments 
for  mental  deficiencies. 


house  was  outgrown,  and  he  moved 
to  larger  quarters  in  Vineland.  The 
school  was  incorporated  “not  for  pe¬ 
cuniary  profit,”  with  the  students  pay¬ 
ing  small  tuition  fees.  An  Association 
of  Members  elected  a  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  and  a  Board  of  Lady  Visitors,  and 
these,  with  the  Director  of  the  School 
have  to  decide  upon  and  execute  its 
policies. 

The  next  ten  years,  his  last,  were 
busy  and  difficult  ones  for  Stephen 
Garrison,  but  he  was  rewarded  by 
a  satisfaction  that  his  life  work,  “bom 
of  a  dream,  founded  on  faith,  and 
maintained  on  hope,”  was  giving  sur¬ 
cease  and  comfort  to  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  of  parents,  and  opening  up 
new  avenues  for  more  abundant  life 
and  happiness  for  their  handicapped 
children. 

Two  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rison  engaged  as  his  assistant  Edward 
R.  Johnstone,  and  it  has  been  he,  the 
beloved  “Fessor,”  who,  imtil  his  very 
recent  retirement,  has  been  at  the  helm 
of  The  Training  School. 


EALiziNC  that  the  field  of  mental 
deficiency  was  practically  uncharted, 
The  Training  School  set  its  course  “to 
discover  its  origins,  develop  its  possi¬ 
bilities,  utilize  its  products,  and  to 
create  a  sense  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  those  more  fortunate.” 

Children  came  to  the  school  not 
only  from  New  Jersey  but  from  nearly 
every  other  state,  and  some  even  from 


foreign  lands.  The  task  of  keeping 
them  happy  and  comfortable  was  not 
enough,  and  soon  a  School  Depart¬ 
ment  was  established  in  order  that 
they  “might  be  trained  in  what  they 
ought  to  know  and  could  make  use 
of  when  they  became  men  and  women 
in  years.” 

Before  long  school  teachers  from 
many  parts  of  the  country  wrote  ask¬ 
ing  for  permission  to  visit.  This  led 
in  time  to  the  opening  of  a  Summer 
School,  which  functioned  each  sum¬ 
mer  through  the  next  twenty-five  years, 
the  doors  of  which  were  opened  to 
teachers  and  students  all  over  the 
world. 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  first  Sum¬ 
mer  School  (1904),  questions  were 
asked  as  to  the  causes  of  mental  de¬ 
ficiency  and  what  could  be  done  about 
it.  This  made  imperative  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Research  Laboratory 
(1906),  which  since  those  days  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  task  of  trying 
to  answer  these  and  many  other  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  problems  of 
mental  subnormality.  This  Laboratory 
is  now  sustained  by  gifts  from  inter¬ 
ested  friends  and  organizations. 

Not  satisfied  with  just  aiding  the 
teachers  who  come  to  learn.  The  Train¬ 
ing  School  has  given  freely  to  all 
others  who  asked  for  or  needed  such 
information  as  it  had  to  give,  and  has 
helped  to  establish  schools  and  insti¬ 
tutions  far  and  near,  so  that  these 
children,  who  number  at  least  one  out 
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of  every  hundred  of  our  population, 
might  have  better  understanding  and 


Interestingly  enough,  many  of  the 
studies  made  in  the  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  at  present  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Edgar  A.  Doll,  have  had  to  be 
first  made  with  normal  children  as 
subjects,  in  order  to  establish  a  norm 
with  which  to  compare  the  retarda¬ 
tion  of  the  mentally  subnormal.  Many 
of  the  studies  have  proven  to  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  better  under¬ 
standing  and  training  of  both  groups. 


Angelo  Patri  recently  said,  “From 
this  laboratory  have  come  reports  that 
have  changed  '  educational  methods, 
educational  aims,  and  educational 
thinking  everywhere.  From  it  have 
come  reports  that  have  changed  the 
viewpoint  of  social  workers,  leaders  of 
penal  institutions,  hospitals,  heads  of 
institutions  that  deal  with  suffering 
and  erring  humanity.  Because  of  it 
teachers  are  more  understanding, 
courts  are  more  enlightened,  institu¬ 
tions  more  humane,  and  the  lives  of 
helpless  blighted  children  have  been 
made  more  endurable,  yes,  even 
happy.” 


Today  there  are  some  550  pupils 
at  The  Training  School.  They  are 
enjoying  a  life  of  study,  work  and 
recreation,  in  an  environment  geared 
to  their  needs,  and  among  friends  of 
their  own  kind.  Some  will  live  their 
lives  through  in  “The  Village  of  Hap¬ 
piness,”  but  for  the  average  group  the 
“turn  over”  is  about  every  seven  years. 
A  few  of  the  school’s  “graduates”  are 
serving  in  the  armed  forces,  while 
others  go  back  home,  where,  with 
kindly  and  intelligent  supervision,  they 
become  better  “citizens”  in  their  com- 


OUR  AMG  TACKLES  EDUCATION 
IN  BEATEN  GERMANY 


U.  S.  State  and  War  Department  officials  went  on 
the  air  (September  1)  to  tell  briefly  what  the  Military 
Government  in  Germany  is  doing. 

The  section  dealing  with  education  is  reproduced 
below: 

STERLING  FISHER  (of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.) :  Now,  what  about  the  problem  of  education?  Mr. 
Acheson,  I  know  you  are  interested  in  that. 

DEAN  ACHESON  (Undersecretary  of  State) :  Re¬ 
education  of  the  Germans  is  the  key  to  the  long-range 
problem  of  establishing  democracy  there.  We  fully  real¬ 
ized  that,  so  at  Potsdam  we  agreed  to  lay  down  this 
principle:  “German  education  shall  be  so  controlled  as 
completely  to  eliminate  Nazi  and  militarist  doctrines  and 
to  make  possible  the  successful  development  of  democratic 
ideas.”  That  provision  applies,  of  course,  to  all  four 
occupation  zones. 

FISHER:  Mr.  McCloy,  how  was  that  provision  put 
into  effect  in  the  American  zone  of  occupation? 

JOHN  J.  McCLOY  (Assistant  Secretary  of  War) : 
Well,  when  we  first  moved  in  we  closed  down  the  schools 
until  we  could  screen  out  the  Nazi  teachers.  We  soon 
found  that  meant  the  removal  of  almost  all  teachers, 
especially  in  the  elementary  grades.  That  created  a  ter¬ 
rific  problem — ^how  to  find  or  train  enough  non-Nazi 
teachers  to  fill  the  gap. 

FISHER:  Colonel  Parkman,  what’s  the  latest  word 
on  the  AMG’s  progress  in  de-Nazifying  education  in 
Germany? 

COL.  PARKMAN  (State  Department) :  We’re  getting 
things  pretty  well  in  hand,  in  the  lower  grades,  at  least, 
Mr.  Fisher.  By  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  nearly  all 
of  the  elementary  schools  will  be  operating  again.  The 
public  schools  were  a  tough  job  to  clean  out  because  they 
were  completely  loaded  with  Nazis.  The  school  teachers 
apparently  swallowed  the  Nazi  bait. 

Notex  A  United  Press  cable  from  Berlin  (Sept. 

13)  said  all  lower  schools  will  be  closed  during 

October,  while  teachers  take  courses  in  democratic 

ways  of  teaching. 

FISHER:  How  about  the  universities  and  gymnasia. 
Colonel?  Are  any  of  them  open? 


PARKMAN:  The  universities  have  all  been  closed 
down  and  they  will  stay  closed  for  some  time.  The  only 
exception  I  imow  of  are  the  medical  schools,  some  of 
which  are  being  reopened  because  of  the  need  for  medical 
men.  Heidelberg  was  the  first  to  be  reopened.  But  that 
step  was  taken  only  after  a  careful  screening  of  the  faculty. 

FISHER:  You’re  starting  at  the  bottom,  then,  and 
working  up? 

PARKMAN:  That’s  right.  We  figured  it  was  most 
important  to  start  the  small  children  in  school  getting 
anti-Nazi  or  at  least  non-Nazi  training;  we’ll  take  care 
of  the  older  ones  later. 

ACHESON:  Meanwhile  we’re  studying  all  forms  of 
German  education  and  German  cultural  organizations  in 
the  American  zone  to  eliminate  Nazi  influences.  It  is 
our  intention  when  this  housecleaning  job  is  finished  to 
transfer  the  authority  for  German  education  progressively 
to  responsible  Germans. 

FISHER:  Mr.  McCloy,  I  see  by  the  papers  that  we’re 
also  using  the  press  and  radio  to  educate  the  German 
public. 

McCLOY:  Through  the  facilities  of  OWI  and  the 
Army,  we  have  been  doing  everything  we  can  to  impress 
upon  every  German  the  completeness  of  Germany’s  defeat 
and  the  futility  of  trying  the  same  thing  all  over  again 
at  any  future  time.  We’re  trying  to  give  them  some  sense 
of  the  moral  issues  involved  in  German  aggression,  so 
they  will  renounce  the  doctrines  of  Naziism  and  militar¬ 
ism.  We’re  presenting  the  facts  about  America  through 
the  German  press  and  radio,  and  trying  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  submerged  democratic  forces  within  Germany 
to  make  their  voices  heard. 

FISHER:  To  what  extent  have  you  used  Germans 
in  this  process  of  re-education,  Mr.  McQoy? 

McCLOY:  Well,  we  are  beginning  to  use  them.  We 
know  in  the  last  analysis  the  Germans  are  going  to  have 
to  educate  themselves.  We  cannot  impose  education  on 
the  Germans.  We  can  encourage  free  thinking  and  edu¬ 
cation  and  it  is  only  by  such  encouragement  rather  than 
by  imposition  that  any  lasting  improvements  can  be  made. 


NOVEMBER,  1945 
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Lelia  Brown  Thomas 
State  N,  E.  A.  Director 


NEA  Assumes  New  Roles 

For  the  third  time  in  its  history, 
the  NEA  this  year  did  not  hold  its 
annual  convention.  For  the  first  time 
since  its  organization,  the  Representa¬ 
tive  Assembly  did  not  meet.  In  con¬ 
formity  with  O.D.T.  regulations,  fewer 
that  50  officers  and  directors  met  in 
Chicago  to  conduct  the  Association’s 
business. 

In  keeping  with  a  constitutional 
amendment  adopted  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  terms  of  all  officers 
and  dilators  were  extended  one 
year.  As  a  consequence  Mrs.  Mary 
Barnes,  first  vice  president  and 
New  Jersey  teacher,  will  enjoy  the 
enviable  dtetinction  of  serving  two 
terms  in  her  high  office. 

President  F.  L.  Schlagle,  who  spent 
45  days  at  the  San  Francisco  Confer¬ 
ence,  reported  that  Dr.  William  G. 
Carr,  secretary  of  the  Educational  Poli¬ 
cies  Commission,  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  inserting  the  word  “educa¬ 
tion”  into  the  San  Francisco  charter. 

R.  B.  Marston,  director  of  legisla- 
tive-Federal  relations,  reported  that 
125  bills  directly  affecting  education 
were  introduced  in  the  78th  Congress. 
Federal  aid  for  public  education  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  major  legislative  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  NEA.  According  to  Mr. 
Marston,  considerable  progress  is 
being  made. 

New  roles  will  be  played  by  the 
NEA  in  the  post-war  world.  A  world 
conference  on  education  will  be  called 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Invita¬ 
tions  have  already  been  issued  to  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  allied  nations,  and  Australia, 
Canada,  El  Salvador,  England,  Nicar¬ 
agua.  and  Poland  have  already  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitations.  Twelve  state 
asMKiations  have  agreed  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  delegates  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  country  while  they  are  in  the  United 
States. 

Tentative  approval  was  given  for  a 
suggested  plan  for  an  NEA  travel 
service.  It  would  give  to  all  mem¬ 
bers,  even  the  lowest  paid,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  travel  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost — the  service  to  be  self-supporting 
but  nonprofit-making.  It  is  planned  to 
maintain  summer  camps  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  U.  S.,  to  conduct  tours 
throughout  the  U.  S.,  through  Canada 
and  Mexico,  and  overseas. 


NEA  PRESIDENT  SCHLAGLE 
spent  forty -five  days  in  San  Francisco 
and  his  report  was  a  high  point  of 
interest  at  the  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  in  Chicago  in  July.  Forty-two 
national  organizations  were  invited  to 
send  a  consultant  and  two  advisers 
to  this  conference.  Education  was 
represented  by  William  G.  Carr,  asso¬ 
ciate  secretary  of  the  NEA,  Ben  M. 
Cherrington,  University  of  Denver, 
chairman  of  the  NEA  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  and  President 
Schlagle.  The  work  of  our  consultants 
and  advisers  was  made  possible  by  the 
War  and  Peace  Fund  raised  by  teach¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country. 

“IN  -  SERVICE  TRAINING  OF 
Teachers”  has  been  chosen  as  the  main 
project  of  the  Association  of  School 
Administrators  of  Ohio  for  1945-46. 


Dr.  Grace  will  establish  headquarters 
and  staff  in  Washington,  and  will 
also  have  the  assistance  of  a  special 
commission  of  leading  educators  who 
will  meet  with  the  staff  from  time 
to  time  and  visit  military  and  naval 
installations  to  observe  training  pro¬ 
grams  in  operation. 

A  FRESH  TRIUMPH  HAS  BEEN 
scored  for  the  rights  and  dignities  of 
children.  The  place  is  Michigan.  The 
event  is  a  statute  forbidding  school 
authorities  to  expel  a  pupil  until  he 
has  undergone  a  physical  or  mental 
checkup  resulting  in  a  verdict  that  he 
is  incapable  of  profiting  from  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  public  school.  Only  if  the 
parents  object  to  such  examination 
can  the  school  proceed  to  drop  the 
pupil  informally  as  hitherto.  If  the 
case  calls  for  special  teaching  or  insti- 
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Supt.  George  D.  Hann  of  Ardmore, 
President  of  the  Administrators’  group, 
explains  that  the  likelihood  of  few 
Association  meetings  this  year,  due  to 
travel  restrictions,  will  make  possible 
more  intensive  study  of  this  vital  prob¬ 
lem  on  the  part  of  superintendents  and 
teachers.  A  State  committee  will  be 
selected  to  direct  administrators  in 
their  consideration  of  this  timely  and 
difficult  subject. 

The  teacher-training  institutions  of 
the  State  are  cooperating  with  ex¬ 
panded  and  enriched  In-Service  train¬ 
ing  programs.  More  field  classes  at 
more  centers  will  be  found  than  in 
recent  years  and  with  greater  diversity 
of  courses. 

WHAT  CIVILIAN  SCHOOLS  AND 
colleges  can  learn  from  Army  and 
Navy  war-time  educational  techniques 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  two-year  in¬ 
vestigation  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement  of  George  F. 
Zook,  president,  in  Washington.  A 
grant  of  $150,000  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  and  the 
General  Education  Board  has  been 
received  by  the  Council  to  carry  on 
this  work.  The  study  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Alonzo  G.  Grace,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  of  Connecticut, 
on  leave  of  absence  for  this  purpose. 


tutional  care,  the  fact  is  expected  to 
be  brought  out  and  suitable  arrange¬ 
ments  made.  The  mental  examination 
will  be  given  by  clinics  or  physicians 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

AFTER  A  PERSISTENT  AND 
well-fought  struggle  for  his  plans  to 
strengthen  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Elduca- 
tion.  Commissioner  John  W.  Stude- 
baker  was  granted  an  increase  of 
$100,000  for  the  coming  year.  Ninety 
thousand  dollars  are  for  salaries;  the 
remainder  for  general  expenses.  Origi¬ 
nal  plans  called  for  $616,000  increase 
for  1946  with  which  to  begin  a  3-year- 
long  overhauling  of  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  office. 

The  $100,000  increase  was  granted 
in  the  final  hours  of  the  fiscal  year 
(June  30)  after  appeals  by  Federal 
Security  Administrator  McNutt  and 
Senator  Murray.  (Mr.  McNutt  has 
general  supervision  of  the  Office  of 
Education  and  Senator  Murray  is 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  ELdu- 
cation  and  Labor  Committee.) 

Until  this  last-minute  compromise. 
Commissioner  Studebaker’s  plan  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  arm  for  educa¬ 
tion  had  rough  sledding. 

Commissioner  Studebaker  was  also 
granted  an  allowance  of  $15,000  to 
be  used  for  conferences.  Presumably 
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much  of  this  sum  could  be  used  to  set 
up  the  proposed  Gtizens’  Federal  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education,  which  would 
include  representatives  of  labor,  busi¬ 
ness,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  pro¬ 
fessions,  homemakers,  veterans  and 
service  clubs. 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Association  has  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  British  government  to  send 
teachers  to  England  to  study  the  Eng¬ 
lish  school  system. 

The  original  group,  which  left  here 
September  1,  will  concentrate  on  a 
study  of  classroom  work  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools. 

Those  who  made  the  trip  are  Dr. 
E.  W.  Jacobsen,  president.  University 
of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Mrs. 
Beulah  Keaton  Walker,  president.  De¬ 
partment  of  Classroom  Teachers,  NEA, 


The  Chicago  schools  are  run  by  the 
president  of  the  board  of  education, 
who  keeps  office  hours  from  8:00 
A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  The  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  has  his  name  listed  as 
co-author  of  many  of  the  textbooks 
used  by  the  children  of  Chicago, 
tutored  many  of  the  principals  for 
pay  and  saw  that  his  former  students 
passed  the  oral  examinations  required 
of  Chicago  principals.  He  was  de¬ 
picted  as  office  boy  to  tlie  board  presi¬ 
dent  by  Donald  DuShane,  secretary 
of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Defense  of  Democracy  through  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  reporting  on  the  recent  NEA 
investigation  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools.  The  business  manager  reports 
directly  to  the  president  of  the  board, 
as  does  the  school  attorney,  who  has 
a  staff  of  a  dozen  attorneys.  Mr.  Du¬ 
Shane  reported  that  each  of  the  above- 
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a  teacher  in  the  Dallas  elementary 
schools;  Miss  Mabel  Studebaker,  for¬ 
merly  president  of  the  Classroom 
Teachers,  a  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools  at  Erie,  Pa.;  and  Miss  Muriel 
Hampton,  elementary  schoolteacher, 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

The  group  will  spend  six  weeks  in 
England  and  will  visit  the  schools  con¬ 
tinuously.  Meetings  of  the  work-shop 
type  will  be  held  once  each  week  at 
which  time  the  teachers  will  compare 
the  teaching  materials  and  methods 
used  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

The  committee  will  attempt  to  bring 
back  British  methods  of  teaching  for 
adoption  in  American  schools.  They 
will  make  a  comprehensive  report  of 
the  trip  which  will  be  supplemented 
by  a  series  of  articles  by  the  four 
members,  to  be  used  in  various  edu¬ 
cational  publications. 

The  invitation  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  was  accepted  by  the  NEA  Board 
at  its  meeting  in  Chicago  the  first  of 
July.  Under  the  terms  of  the  invitation 
the  British  government  will  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  group.  The  proposal 
was  made  as  one  means  of  promoting 
a  better  understanding  between  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  classroom  teachers. 

IN  A  REPORT  OF  THE  INVESTI- 
gation  of  the  Chicago  schools,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  NEA,  it  was  discovered 
that: 


named  officials  maintained  a  spy 
system.  Moreover,  somewhere  these 
spy  systems  fit  into  Mayor  Kelly’s 
pernicious  political  machine.  As  a 
result,  academic  freedom  has  long  since 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  Chicago  public 
schools  and  the  Chicago  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Teachers  and  principals  are 
shifted  about  from  school  to  school 
at  the  whim  of  the  board  president, 
the  superintendent,  and  their  stooges. 
Many  cases  studied  are  detailed  in 
the  official  report. 

Mr.  DuShane  stated  that  over  20,000 
copies  of  the  report  were  being  printed 
and  distributed  by  aroused  civic  bodies 
of  Chicago,  and  all  newspapers,  except 
one,  were  writing  editorials  favorable 
to  the  report.  Regardless  of  the  out¬ 
come  in  Chicago,  he  pointed  out,  the 
N.E.A.  has  served  notice  on  every 
school  superintendent  and  school  board 
•  in  America  that  they  are  not  above 
suspicion  and,  on  call,  the  N.E.A.  will 
look  into  the  schools  they  administer. 


Who  Else  But  a  Teacher? 

Bessie  Truitt,  school  teacher  of  Enid, 
has  been  appointed  poet  laureate  of 
Oklahoma.  She  teaches  creative  writ 
ing  and  has  had  many  poems  pub¬ 
lished,  some  of  which  are  collected 
in  a  volume  called  “Thistle  Down  and 
Prairie  Rose". 


Writers:  Apply  Now 

A  Canadian  educational  journal 
says,  “A  large  number  of  great  authors 
composed  their  work  in  prison.  For 
example,  in  prison: 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  his  History 
of  the  World. 

Rossini  composed  the  Barber  of 
Seville. 

Nehru  wrote  his  recent  Glimpses  of 
World  History. 

John  Bunyan  wrote  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

Daniel  Defoe  began  his  Review, 
which  ran  to  nine  volumes. 

Cervantes  wrote  Don  Quixote. 
Grotious  wrote  his  commentary  on 
St.  Matthew. 

Boethius  composed  the  Consolations 
of  Philosophy.” 

The  moral  sort  of  evades  us. 

An  American  Story 

The  telephone  rang  in  the  small 
home  of  an  English  teacher  in  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Missouri.  An  official  voice 
said,  “The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  calling.” 

Miss  Matilda  D.  Brown,  local  high 
school  instructor  answered.  The  caller 
was  a  former  pupil  of  Miss  Brown’s, 
Harry  Truman. 

“I  wanted  you  to  be  the  first  to 
know  that  I  have  named  Charley 
Ross  as  my  personal  press  representa¬ 
tive.”  Charley  Ross  was  another  pupil 
of  Miss  Brown. 

Continued  the  President:  “We  were 
just  sitting  here  and  talking  about  our 
high  school  days  and  we  wanted  you 
to  know  what  an  inspiration  you  have 
always  been  to  us.” 

Pasadena  School  Review. 

Barry  Loved  Poetry 

Just  before  Thanksgiving  toward 
the  end  of  a  period  I  suggested  to  my 
class  that  those  who  had  completed 
their  lesson  begin  to  read  “The  Court¬ 
ship  of  Miles  Standish",  our  next 
assignment.  Soon  I  noticed  Barry, 
hardly  the  type  one  would  expect  to 
be  a  lover  of  poetry,  deeply  engrossed 
in  his  book.  I  was  so  proud!  Through 
me,  Barry  was  acquiring  a  Iqve  for 
poetry!  I  walked  casually  back  to¬ 
ward  his  seat  and  fondly  watched  him 
as  he  read.  Finally  he  looked  up.  I 
could  hardly  wait  for  his  first  words. 
Glassy-eyed  and  hollow-voiced,  he  said, 

“Long,  ain’t  itP*  _ _ _  _ 

Evelyn  Naudain,  Dumont 
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Nation-wide  Sports-f or- Victory  Project  Seeks 

Support  from  High  School  Athletic  Activities 


A  nation-wide  "Sports  for 
Victory”  project  has  been 
launched  by  the  Treasury 
Department  as  a  part  of  high 
school  participation  in  the 
Victory  Loan.  Schools  are 
being  urged  either  to  dedi¬ 
cate  one  of  their  regular 
football  or  basketball  games 
to  the  Victory  Loan,  charg¬ 
ing  the  usual  admission  plus 
the  purchase  of  a  Victory 
Bond,  or  schedule  an  extra 
game,  with  admission  b^ 
bond  only.  It  is  further  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  between- 
halves  activities  highlight  the 
Victory  Loan. 

Friday,  December  7  is  the 
ideal  date  for  Victory  Loan 
games.  Being  Pearl  Harbor 
Day,  this  date  will  be  high¬ 
lighted  on  a  national  scale  by 
press  and  radio.  However, 
games  may  be  scheduled  for 


any  date  during  the  Victory 
Loan,  October  29  -  Decem¬ 
ber  8. 


Health  Educators  Will 
Hear  Noted  Speakers 

On  Friday,  December  7,  the 
Twenty-seventh  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  For  Health  and 
Physical  Education  will  be 
held  at  the  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women,  in  New 
Brunswick.  Among  the  head¬ 
line  speakers  will  be  Dr. 
Robert  Clothier,  Dr.  Margaret 
Corwin,  Bertha  Lawrence, 
Dr.  Peter  V.  Karpovich,  and 
Edward  Durlacher. 


NewJersey  Students  Are 
National  Prize  Winners 

Two  major  prizes  and  one 
minor  prize  were  won  by 
New  Jersey  students  in  the 
1944-45  Essay  Contest,  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  National 
Graphic  Arts  Education  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Ink  Division  of  the 
Interchemical  Corporation. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  prizes, 
respectively,  were  won  by 
George  E.  Ehrlich,  Weequa- 
hic  High  School,  Newark, 
and  by  J.  David  Tregurtha, 
Trenton  Central  High  School. 
They  won,  as  fourth  prize,  a 
$50  bond,  and  as  fifth  prize,  a 
$25  bond.  The  19th  prize  was 
won  by  James  Tuzzolino,  of 
Ferris  High  School,  Jersey 
City. 


Six  Students  in  State 
Earn  College  National 
Methodist  Scholarships 

Six  New  Jersey  students 
were  awarded  National  Meth¬ 
odist  scholarships  on  the  basis 
of  their  last  year’s  record. 

They  are  Patricia  A.  Ter- 
hune,  of  High  Bridge,  and 
Glendora  Saxe,  Dumont,  who 
will  attend  Centenary  Junior 
College;  Stanley  Duff  Cooper 
and  Drew  Forest,  of  Madison, 
who  are  enrolled  at  Alle¬ 
gheny  College;  Margaret  A. 
Cresse,  of  Westmont,  who 
will  attend  Union  College  In 
Kentucky;  and  Dorothy  E. 
Johnson,  who  has  enrolled  at 
Western  Maryland  College. 

To  be  eligible,  students 
must  rank  in  the  upper  15 
percent  of  their  class,  have  a 
"B”  average,  and  possess  high 
standards  of  character  and 
service. 


Newark  Public  Schools  Showcase  Series  Begins; 
Program  "Newark  Goes  to  School"  Aired  Weekly 


Newark  Museum  Shows 
Collection  of  Old  Coins 

The  Newark  Museum’s  coin 
collection,  on  exhibit  since 
July  17,  has  aroused  great 
interest  among  classes  visit¬ 
ing  the  display. 

The  collection  currently  on 
display  Is  centered  around  be¬ 
sieged  cities  of  the  past. 
Called  obsidional  coins,  they 
were  issued  for  temporary  use 
with  the  understanding  that 
they  could  be  redeemed  after 
the  lifting  of  a  siege.  Mater¬ 
ials  vary — gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  pewter,  and  even  paste¬ 
board.  Some  are  round,  while 
others  are  square,  rectan¬ 
gular,  triangular,  or  octag¬ 
onal. 

A  case  of  American  histor¬ 
ical  coins  is  also  on  display. 


Miss  Sehon  of  Vineland 
Speaks  on  Handicapped 

Beginning  on  October  31, 
at  1:15,  and  continuing  for 
an  indefinite  number  of 
weeks  thereafter.  Miss  Clar- 
rette  Sehon,  of  The  Training 
School  at  Vineland,  will  pre¬ 
side  at  a  fifteen-minute  radio 
program  over  WTTM  in 
Trenton. 

Miss  Sehon  and  her  guests 
will  difcuss  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  the  slow- 
learning  children  of  our  com¬ 
munities.  'These  problems 
will  be  approached  by  educa¬ 
tors,  physicians,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  parents,  welfare  work¬ 
ers,  and  others  interested  in 
this  particular  group  of 
handicapped  children. 


The  new  series  of  Newark 
school  broadcasts  over  WAAT 
to  be  known  as  “Newark 
Goes  to  School”  had  its 
premiere  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  September  8,  at  11:30 
A.  M. 

Produced  by  Mrs.  Roberta 
Bishop  Freund,  who  has  been 
awarded  a  “Fellowship  in 
Educational  Broadcasting”  by 
WAAT,  the  series  will  serve 
as  an  educational  showcase 
for  North  Jersey  parents  and 
students  alike. 

Members  of  the  various 
teaching  staffs  of  local  schools 
and  students  will  participate 
•  in  the  programs.  Some  of 
the  presentations  will  take 
the  li.stener  into  the  class¬ 
room  for  a  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  teaching  technique, 
others  will  dramatize  today’s 
problems  in  education.  Every 
phase  of  school  work  will  be 
given  expression  in  this  show¬ 
case  series. 

The.se  broadcasts  will  also 
•serve  as  a  “practice”  series 
for  the  Newark  Schools,  who 
have  pending  an  application 
for  an  FM  Education  Station. 


Officers  Are  Elected 
For  Schoolwomen's  Club 

New  officers  of  the  New 
Jersey  Schoolwomen’s  Club 
for  the  year  1945-46  are  Sara 
L.  Perry,  Trenton,  president; 
Sadie  Lipson,  East  Orange, 
vice  president;  H.  Myrtle 
Hummer,  Trenton,  second 
vice  president;  Kate  Mc- 
Auliffe,  East  Orange,  trea¬ 
surer;  and  Harriet  L.  Totton, 
Summit,  recording  secretary. 

Newly-elected  trustees  are 
Geneva  Lonsdale  and  Han¬ 
nah  L.  Foster,  both  of  Tren¬ 
ton. 


WAAT  is  offering  full  coop¬ 
eration  to  the  Newark 
Schools  in  organizing  its  own 
FM  staff. 


Patrick  and  Leman  Die; 
Active  in  Associations 

During  the  past  few  months 
the  teachers  of  New  Jersey 
have  lost  two  very  active 
members  through  death. 

W.  Burton  Patrick,  honor¬ 
ary  chairman  of  the  NJEA 
Legislative  Committee  and 
former  superintendent  of 
East  Orange  Schools,  died 
during  the  summer  after  a 
long  illness.  His  passing 
marked  the  end  of  a  life  of 
service  without  many  paral¬ 
lels  in  the  educational  field. 

Recently,  too.  Dr.  Grant  W. 
Leman,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Visual  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  removed  by 
death. 


Junior  Town  Meetings 
Aired  at  Newark  Station 

’The  first  broadcast  in  a 
new  series  of  Kresge-Newark 
Junior  Town  Meetings  was 
broadcast  over  station  WAAT 
on  Wednesday  evening,  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  at  8:05.  The  programs 
will  be  continued  throughout 
the  school  year  on  a  weekly 
schedule. 

Educational  policies  con¬ 
cerning  Junior  Town  Meet¬ 
ings  are  determined  by  an 
executive  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  school  representa¬ 
tives  and  station  and  sponsor 
representatives.  Participants 
are  students  from  the  North 
Jersey  area. 

The  radio  presentations 
are  under  the  supervision  of 
Robert  B.  Macdougall,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College  faculty. 


Your  Hat,  My  Dear! 

Is  that  a  hat  you  re  wearing,  dear. 

So  perilously  perched  upon  your  head 
With  feather  just  escaping  chandelier? 

Such  styles  should  be  prohibited. 

Is  that  a  Paris  hat  you're  wearing,  dear? 

It's  been  so  long  since  Patou,  Rouff,  and  Worth 
Have  challenged  Lilly  Dache's  bright  career. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  mirth. 

The  hat  you  wore  the  other  night,  my  dear. 
Inspired  both  young  and  old  to  witticism. 

That  fez  of  Turkish  toweling  tier  on  tier, 

I  wish  Pd  seen  it  first,  despite  the  criticism. 

Ruth  S.  Eavenson, 

Moorestown. 
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Not  Subject  Matter,  But  Children 

CK  «  ^etfuU  ScA&U 

By  E.  E.  Stonecipher 

President,  Department  of  NEA  Rural  Education 


Listening  to  the  conversation  of  stu¬ 
dents,  college  faculty,  placement 
bureaus,  and  public  school  admin¬ 
istrators  around  teacher  -  education 
institutions,  one  sometimes  wonders 
“Where  does  the  child  come  into  the 
teaching  process?”  You  hear  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  “I  am  going  to  teach 
Math,”  “We  want  a  primary  teacher,” 
or  “There  is  a  call  for  someone  to 
teach  home  economics.”  They  seem  to 
forget  that  every  successful  teacher 
must  first  of  all  teach  children  and  that 
subject-matter  and  materials  are  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  However,  one  can 
no  more  teach  children  without  teach¬ 
ing  something  than  he  can  feed  a 
hungry  child  without  food,  but  the 
food  and  the  manner  of  preparation 
are  suited  to  the  individual  for  whom 
used.  It  differs  with  different  peoples 
— so  should  instruction. 

Si  Smith  Taught  Chiidren: 

A  few  years  ago,  the  writer  dropped  * 
into  a  country  school  which  we  shall 
call  Dog  Walk.  It  was  located  in  the 
extreme  tip  of  the  Ozark  country  and 
was  taught  by  a  mature  young  man, 
whom  we  shall  call  Si  Smith.  Si  had 
considerable  experience,  two  years  of 
college  education,  a  love  for  children 
and  an  appreciation  of  people  —  all 
of  which  are  essential  qualities  in  a 
good  teacher.  We  went  back  again 
and  again  because  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  Si  teaching  children. 

The  Child  Has  a  Personality: 

Si  recognized,  in  the  first  place,  that 
every  child  is  a  human  being  with  a 
personality  of  his  own  influenced  by 
heredity,  environment,  and  experience. 
His  school  was  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  utilize  the 
best  of  each  of  these  influences. 

A  Well-Arranged  Building: 

By  an  Act  of  Cod,  the  old  school 
building  had  been  removed  a  few 
years  previously  and  the  new  building 
had  more  space  and  educational  facili¬ 
ties  than  are  often  available.  The  fur¬ 
niture  and  equipment  were  arranged 
so  as  to  secure  mobility  and  flexibility. 
Both  were  utilized  to  further  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  learning  experiences  of 
the  children. 


School  Curriculum  Around 
Centers  of  Interest: 

The  school  seemed  to  move  around 
three  centers:  A  flexible  program  de¬ 
signed  to  secure  maximum  child 
activity;  a  vital  school  and  community 
relationship;  and  a  hot-lunch  program 
so  organized  as  to  promote  health, 
socialization,  and  appreciation  of  voca¬ 
tional  activities. 

Adaptable  Schedule  and  Ekiuipment: 

A  flexible  class  schedule  provided 
opportunities  for  such  activities  as 
singing,  art  appreciation,  handicraft 


EDUCATION? 

They  trooped  into  my  room  today 
With  happy  chatter,  laughter  gay. 
By  these  few  words  I  killed  their  zest, 
“Books  closed,  eyes  front,  we’ll  have 
a  test. 

Jane  Doe,  you’re  late— bring  me  a  slip. 
Bob  Jones,  put  down  that  paper  ship. 
Ruth  Smith,  remove  that  chewing 
gum. 

Sam  Brown,  I  think  you  too  have 
some.” 

And  so  for  forty  minutes  fraught 
With  such  remarks  I  sternly  taught. 
The  bell  at  last — ^they’re  on  their  way. 
I  wonder  what  they  learned  today. 

— flames  B.  Sprague, 

Bemardsville. 


and  socialized  play  as  well  as  for  study 
of  the  traditional  subjects.  The  chil¬ 
dren  liked  to  sing;  and,  although  Si 
was  not  a  musician,  he  had  them  all 
|>articipating  in  school  and  community 
music  programs.  A  variety  of  games 
was  played — one  of  the  most  popular 
being  ping  pong.  A  folding  board  fitted 
over  the  sand  table  served  either  as 
a  work  table  or  a  tennis  hoard. 

The  children  all  learned  to  play  the 
games  and  the  interest  spread  to  older 
out-of-schooI  youth  and  to  the  parents. 
An  indoor  tennis  tournament  was  held 
in  the  spring,  in  which  all  of  these 
groups  participated.  Patrons  and  chil¬ 
dren  assembled  at  the  schoolhouse  one 
night  a  month;  school  furniture  was 
moved  aside  and  all  engaged  in  such 


games  as  spin-the-platter,  take  home 
what  you  borrow,  and  other  games. 
Refreshments  were  served  following  the 
games  and  a  social  hour  enjoyed.  So¬ 
cials  in  the  homes  were  encouraged  and 
the  teacher  and  wife  helped  with  the 
entertainment. 

Fundamentals  Well  Taught: 

Fundamental  knowledge  and  skills 
were  not  neglected.  As  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  from  children  who  were  moti¬ 
vated  through  home  and  environmental 
experiences,  the  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment  excelled  former  records,  as  was 
shown  in  prizes  won  and  grades  made 
in  the  county  competitions.  No,  Si 
Smith  did  not  neglect  to  teach  subject 
matter;  but  he  did  teach  it  to  children, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  their  social, 
intellectual  and  physical  development 
was  promoted  while  they  were  learn¬ 
ing  to  make  wholesome  adjustments 
to  life  as  they  found  it. 

Rural  School  Opportunities: 

The  teacher  in  the  rural  school  has 
opportunities  unexcelled  by  any  other 
to  get  well  acquainted  with  the  child 
and  his  family,  and  to  recognize  and 
utilize  environmental  experiences  and 
conditions.  She,  with  the  aid  of  the 
children,  can  assemble  in  a  loose-leaf 
notebook  interesting  data  regarding  the 
homes  and  the  community;  about  the 
land,  the  people  and  community  re¬ 
sources,  cultural,  material  and  eco¬ 
nomic — and  she  may  come  to  know 
most  intimately  the  organizations  and 
institutions  that  affect  the  child’s  life. 
These  timely  data  may  he  used  to  moti¬ 
vate  interests  and  activities  and  as  an 
aid  in  interpreting  and  applying  the 
subject  matter  of  the  texts.  Once  rural 
folk  come  to  know  the  teacher  and  to 
■  discover  her  interest  in  their  children, 
they  will  show  a  cooperative  spirit 
that  is  gratifying.  They  will  assist  in 
rearranging,  securing  and  making 
needed  equipment  and  will  cooperate 
in  developing  a  social  and  recreational 
life  that  makes  for  happy  living 
together. 

Teachers  Must  Work  and  Study: 

These  things  may  be  had  onlv  by 
a  teacher  who  works  diligently,  loves 
children,  appreciates  people  and  is 
a  continuous  student  oi  contemporary 
community  life. 

If  one  would  measure  success  by 
long-time  influence  in  the  lives  of 
people  and  by  a  continuous  service 
which  grows  with  the  years,  and  if  one 
\»ishes  to  he  remembered  as  a  friend 
of  youth,  he  or  she  will  do  well  to 
dedicate  his  or  her  life  to  the  service 
of  “Teaching  Children  in  a  Rural 
School.” 
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^^•for  fhe  Asking 


Advertisers  offer  services  to 
teachers  that  are  practical  and 
valuable.  There  is  no  cost.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  services  below,  and 
then  act. 


76.  Quiz  on  Railroads  and  Railroad¬ 
ing  is  dedicated  to  the  curiosity 
of  the  American  people.  It  has 
just  been  extensively  revised  and 
somewhat  enlarged.  The  new  edi¬ 
tion  will  contain  450  questions 
and  answers  and  will  have  new 
illustrations  throughout.  (Associ¬ 
ation  of  American  Railroads) 


Costa  Rica  is  a  paradise  for  teachers. 
By  a  law  enacted  by  Fernandez  in  1898, 
teachers  cannot  have  more  than  twenty- 
five  children  in  the  classroom,  and  they 
retire  at  fifty  on  fnll  salary. 


77.  Motion  Pictures  and  Slide  Films 
for  School  Use  is  an  index  describ¬ 
ing  films  available  free,  except  for 
transportation.  Related  supple¬ 
mentary  materials  enhance  the 
value  of  each  film.  Of  particular 
value  to  teachers  is  an  index  with 
recommendations  as  to  the  class 
for  which  each  film  is  best  suited. 
(Westinghouse) 

78.  A  set  of  ten  booklets  is  distributed 
by  General  Motors  to  educators  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  handle  cur¬ 
rent  needs.  They  cover  .the  story 
of  the  development  of  the  automo¬ 
bile,  aircraft,  and  diesel  engines 
in  their  various  parts.  Some  of  the 
titles  are:  “Optics  and  Wheels,” 
“Transportation  Progress,”  “A 
Power  Primer,”  “Diesel,  the  Mod¬ 
em  Power,”  “We  Drivers,”  “Hand 
Tools,”  “Research  Looks  to  New 
Horizons.” 

79.  Film  and  Equipment  Catalogue 
and  “How  to  Build  a  Self-Support¬ 
ing  Visual  Education  Depart¬ 
ment”  will  give  very  practical 
help  to  any  teacher.  The  film  cata¬ 
logue  lists  films,  with  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  each,  indexed  by  grades, 
titles,  and  subject  matter.  (Young 
America) 

80.  Do  you  have  boys  in  your  classes 
whom  you  would  like  to  encourage 
to  enter  the  Napoleonic  Coach  or 
Model  Car  Design  Competitions? 
Use  the  coupon  on  page  97  to 
secure  complete  information. 
(Fisher  Body) 


81.  New  Grooming  for  School  Charts 
show  teen  age  girl  and  boy  cor¬ 
rectly  groomed  for  school.  Ar¬ 
rows  point  out  the  various 
elements  in  grooming  of  person 
and  of  clothes.  Student  leaflets 
and  check  sheets  help  establish 
good  personal  care  routine.  (Bris¬ 
tol-Myers  Company) 

82.  “Better  Dictionary -Work  Habits” 
is  one  of  several  booklets  pub¬ 
lished  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Com¬ 
pany  which  may  be  used  as  lesson 
assignments.  Intended  for  use  in 
4th  or  5th  grades. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines 
307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked. 
3^  postage  is  enclosed  for  each  item. 
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Name  . 

Address  . 

City . .  State... 

Subject  taught . Grade 

School  address . 

Enrollment:  Boys..... . Girls . 


tfou  need  itf 

How  to  borrow  ^100,  ^200  or  more  without  endorsers 


IF  YOU  run  short  of  cash  at  any  time, 
just  get  in  touch  with  Household 
Finance.  Here  you  can  borrow  on  your 


need  and  the  payment  schedule  you 
prefer. 

Borrow  by  moil 


mere  promise  to  repay.  No  endorsers.  You  see  below  what  convenient  pay- 
no  bankable  security  needed!  ment  schedules  you  have  to  choose 

Just  tell  us  how  much  money  you  from.  Payments  shown  include  both 

principal  and  charges.  Charges 
are  made  only  for  the  actual 
time  you  have  the  money.  The 
sooner  you  repay  the  less  your 
loan  costs.  Please  apply  for 
your  loan  at  the  nearest  House¬ 
hold  office.  Or  send  the  coupcm 
to  learn  how  you  can  borrow 
by  mail— quickly  and  simply. 

Schools  uso 
those  helps 

Household’s  practical  booklets 
on  buying  and  budgeting,  now 
widely  used  by  schools  and 
colleges,  will  help  you  stretch 
your  income.  Ask  or  write  for 
free  sample  copies. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


nnd  here  the  <o«h  leew  yew  need 


B 

Cheota  Your  Monthly  Poymont  Horo  | 

3 

payments 

4 

ptymtnts 

6 

paymtnti 

8 

paymtnts 

to 

paymtnts 

12 

paymtnts 

$25 

$  8.75 

t  6.65 

50 

17.51 

13.29 

$  9.08 

$  6.97 

$  5.71 

75 

26.26 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

t  7.31 

100 

35.01 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

125 

43.77 

33.23 

22.69 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

150 

52.52 

39.87 

27.23 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

200 

70.03 

53.16 

36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

250 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

300 

105.04 

79.75 

54.46 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

These  payments  include  all  costs  if  payments  are  made  monthly 
on  the  Game  day  of  each  Aucceoaive  month.  Earlier  or  larger 
payments  reduce  the  total  charges  and  later  or  smaller  pay* 
ments  increase  them. 

HoiTSBaoLD’s  ONLY  caAEGB  is  the  monthly  rate  of  2H%  on 
unpaid  balances. 

It  is  figured  on  actual  unpaid  princip^  balances  as  reduced  by 
payments.  There  are  no  fines,  fees,  discounts  or  other  hidden 
charges. 


Camdan  Hockansack 

Broadway- Stevens  Bldg..  Peoples  Trust  Co. 

4th  Kl..  Camden  7940  Building.  6th  Floor. 
Lic4ns€  No.  64t  Ph.:  Hackensack  2-3648 

Uctnst  So.  686 


Oranga  Parfh  Ambay 

Main  &  Day  Bldg.,  2nd  FI.,  Perth  Amhoy  National 
Ph.:  Orange  5-2131  Bank  Bldg.,  6th  Floor, 

Lieonst  So.  679  Ph.:  Perth  Amboy  4-3440 

Lictnst  So.  691 


Wilson  Bldg..  8th  FI. 
Phone:  ('amden  7030 
License  So.  642 


ilizobatti  4 

Albender  Bldg..  7th  Floor, 
Ph.:  Elisabeth  3-4343 
Lic€ns4  So.  6^7 


Jarsay  City  6 

Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.,  3rd  FI. 
Phone:  Jrl.  Sq.  2-0131 
Licons*  JVo.  64 J 

t4awark  2 

Nat  l  Newark  Bldg..  4th  FI.. 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2-5412 
Lictnso  So.  289 


Passak 

654  Main  Ave.,  2nd  FI., 
Ph.:  Passaic  2-8818 
Liconst  So.  690 


Patarsaa  1 

150  Washington  St..  2nd  FI., 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2  3220 
Lictnst  So.  6S9 


Traatan 

Trenton  Trust  Co.  Building 
5th  Flmr, 

Ph.:  Trenton  5158 
LUensg  So.  660 


Unlan  CHy 


Licemst  So.  700 


CoU  at  or  phone  the  nearest  Household  o§Ue  or  moil  this  coupon  to  nearest  oJUe.  All  nepoiiaiions  can  he  completed  hy  met 


r  SEND  COUPON  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION.  No  obligation  to  borrow.  If  immediate  loan  it  wanted.  I 

I  state  amount  you  need.  I 

I  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCBC0RP0RAT10N  Same . HJS  I 

I  (Mail  to  nearest  office — addresses  above)  i 

*  Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  booklet  Address .  I 

I  "How  to  Get  a  Loan."  I  understand  this  I 

I  request  places  me  under  no  obligation  to  '  t 

^  negotiate  a  loan.  Amount  !  wish  to  borrow  $  for .  Months  j 
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